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COLONEL RAWLIN’S SON. 

BY BUTH CB08BY DO ABE. 


“ Yon are a lucky girl, Grace,” fcald her 
friend, KateGrosvenor, “foryour guardian 
is not only a rich, but a cultured gentleman. 
Co). Bawliu js my ideal man.” 

Grace Catliaway elevated her pretty eye¬ 
brows at this rhapsody. V 

“Well, well, Katy, he may be a Very 
Chesterfield for ought I care. Of course, 
seeing that I am to be an inmate of his 
house for several months, I should rather 
he would be a trifle gallant than not.” 

A trifle gallant!” echoed Kate. “If he 
does n’t overwhelm you with attentions ere 
a week is over, I *11 lose ray guess.” 

' “ I detest an old beau!” said Grace. 
“Your young man following a girl with bis 
foolish glances and sweet speeches is bad 
enough, but an aged simpleton ” — 

In her disgust, words failed her. 

The two girls were sitting on the deck of 
h boraeward-bound steamer. Kale Grosve- 
nor was returning from a flying trip to 
Paris, where she had picked up her old- 
time playmate, Grace Cathaway, for com- 
pagnon de voyage home. 

She turned now, and studied Grace at¬ 
tentively; noted the proud face and stylish 
figure of her friend. Some fancy pleased 
her, and Grace caught her smiling glance. 

“Well, Kate, dost like the picture?’’ 

“Almost a9 well as I do another hung up 
in memory’s picture gallery. Wait until I 
come back.” 

She soon re-appoared, with h lafge album 
which she laid in her friend’s lap. 

“Now pick out our octogenarian, If you 
please.” 

Grace searched the masculine faces atten¬ 
tively, and closed the book puzzled 

eyes. 

“ I remember him but faintly, Kate. He 
was a stem-looking young man in those 
days, with blonde hair, pale blue fljes, and 
beardless face. Let me see; ft waa fully 
eighteen years ago. He is not here, I 
should say.” 

“ Well, your aged simpleton is juBt forty- 
five, looks thirty, and here he is.” 

Grace looked, and the surprise ou her 
face changed to pleased recognition. 


“ It is the same face, and yet it is not. 
He was never so splendid as that, Kate.” 

“ It takes years to perfect such men u 
Col. Rawlin. He Is quite bald, but nutu 
all gray. Those side whiskers are blonde, 
and bis eyes are deeply, darkly, desperately 
blue.” 

Grace was htlli looking attentively at U» 
picture. 

“ There are deep lines between the eyes,” 
said she, “ and a cruel curve to the lips.” 

“ You are hypercritical, Grace. The crael 
curve? can melt into the most tender of 
smiles, as you may find out to your cost 
some day.” 

Grace gave an incredulous little smile. 

“ Is be alone at Beech Acres?” 

“No: there is Mrs. Macey, bis sister, to 
play propriety. It is somewhat .singulir 
that we are to be near neighbors in Ibh 
way. If you get sick of staying at the old 
place, come to me, Grace.” 

So the conversation ended; not to be re¬ 
newed until many days after. 

In the bustle of landing, and days spent 
amidst the whirl of New-York life, Grace 
had almost forgotten Kate’e laughing re¬ 
marks until they were forcibly recalled to 
her. 

“Col. Rawlin,” announced a servant 
one morning, a9 Grace was contemplating a 
shopping trip. 

She stepped forward wiLh a slight shyness 
foreign to her usual manner. 

A tall, soldierly-looking man met her, and 
spoke, as she raised her eyes to his. 

“ Is it possible that this is my old-time 
pet? Why, Miss Cathaway, I hardly dare 
claim this tall, grown-up young lady as inj 
ward.” 

“The fact of your guardianship lias sat 
lightly upon you all these years,” laughed 
Grace. I could not recall you at all, until 
I received that kind letter from you In Na¬ 
ples, after my dear aunt’s death.” 

“ Yes: I knew then that ray stewardship 
was a sinecure no longer. I wished for 
ybur presence at Beech Acr6&, and so dared 
write requesting it. That is stating the 
business part of it; but,” he added, In » 
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Under tone, noting team in her dark eyes, 
" I shall hope to make yon happy with us. 
We thought that in your loneliness a home 
might seem attractive, even if it were as 
dull a one as Beech Acres threatens to be.” 

Grace felt grateful for this unlooked-for 
kindness. 

“I am always happy with friends, Col. 
Bawiin; and Beech Acres, from all ac¬ 
counts, must be a romantic old place. I yet 
have a dim recollection of its odd comers 
and wonderful rooms.” 

‘‘Yes: you were a dark, wild little rogue. 
Do you remember that you were a mortal 
enemy of mine in those days?” 

“ No, I have forgotten it, if I ever exhib¬ 
ited such bod taste,” laughed Grace; but 
how vividly she remembered it in after 
days I 

Two weeks passed away, and Grace had 
been presented to Mrs. Macey and the house¬ 
hold at Beech Acres; found the old house a 
■low but delightful place, and bad called on 
ail the neighbors, Kate Grosvenor included, 
besides scouring the beautiful country for 
miles around. 

Col. Bawiin proved an attentive host and 
a devoted gallant; hut aa most of his time 
was spent iu town, Grace had many leisure 
hours. 

She was returning from a visit to Kate, 
one morning, when her attention was at- 
traded by tlio figure of a man waiting just 
inside the gate. Site gave him one quick 
glance as she drove past, then turned to 
look again. 

It was a strange face, Grace decided. It 
might have belonged to an old man from ita 
careworn, pained expression, had it not 
been for the youthful fire of the eyes that 
brightened a: the glance of her own. 

She saw that lie had advanced aa if about 
to speak, and involuntarily drew rein. 

“ Have you forgotten an. old comrade, 
Hiss Cathaway?” were his words, spoken 
in a deep, rich voice. 

The eyes that looked into bis were full of 
kindness, yet there was no recognition in 
their puzzled glance. 

‘‘Surely there is some mistake, sir. I 
have no old friends in America. I have 
lived abroad these eighteen years.” 

‘‘And yet, during »ii those years, I have 
not forgotten. I can never forget the many 
punishments you bore for me iu those dear 
old days; the battles you fought and won 
h> my defence, Mist Cathaway. I often 


see, in fancy, an old-fashioned little maid, 
in check apron and b.g bonnet, waiting on 
a certain spoiled boy, never tiring of his 
peevishness, always brave and patient with 
his changing moods.” 

Grace leaned her head upon her hand, in 
deep thought. Finally, a faint recognition 
dawned upon her face. 

‘‘Yea, yes,” she cried, after a slight 
pause, “it was here in these very woods. 
How happy we were together. Wallace, 
Wallace, I know you now. How could I 
haye forgotten yoa? How strange that the 
very fact of your existence bad passed from 
me, until now. It seems all like a dream; 
but, after the few happy days you have re¬ 
called, it Is dark, dark.” 

The young man had reached the phaeton, 
and stood leaning upon the back of the seat. 
There was a deep fire In his blue eyes, and 
a tremor iu his voice, husky with emotion. 

“The darkness has passed away from 
you, Grace Cathaway, but it bas blackened 
my life, and cursed Jtforever!” 

“Oh, hush!” cried Grace, shocked and 
pained. “ You must not talk so, Wallace, 
But take up the alory from that last day we 
spent in these woods together. It is all 
clear until then; hut If you do not help me 
to recall it the horror and mystery will kill 
me." 

“ Do not let me pain you, child,” he said 
in a kinder voice, “ or I shall blame myself 
bitterly for yielding to the sweet temptation 
of knowing you again; of feeling, that, crip¬ 
pled, wretched as I am, I can yet bave your 
pity, perhaps some day be blessed with a 
share of your friendship.” 

At the word crippled, Grace glanced at 
hlafoot which hung limp and helpless at 
his side. As he felt her glance his face 
flushed still more painfully. 

“ But you wish my story,” he continued 
in a lower voice. “ Well, do you remember 
as I do, I wonder, a certain morning, so 
many years ago? It was the last bright 
day I ever knew, Grace, and the birds nev¬ 
er before or sinoe Bang so sweetly, for they 
were chanting our weddiug march, and we, 
two foolish, happy children, were playing 
baby-house together,” 

Grace’s eyes, dilating and bright, followed 
his every look, and involuntarily she laid 
-one hand upon ills. 

“Yes, yes, Wallaee. I remember. Go 
on,” 

“ I see, as you doubtless do, a stern, hard- 
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looking man coming toward us, He was 
never a father to me, Grace. Would Col. 
Bawl in own a chicken-hearted coward for a 
son, think you? A boy who shrank from 
physical pain as from torment; a milk-sop 
who cannot to this day see a drop of blood 
without turning sick and faint? He hated 
me 'even at that early time for nut being 
what he would have me. He hates me still 
more bitterly today.” 

He controlled a sob with a great effort, 
and Grace’s eyes were full of tears. 

“1 can remember now the sneer on his 
handsome face as he raises his foot and de¬ 
molishes our pretty home with a kick. 

“ ‘ What, playing doll-baby with the girls, 
are you, Wallace? Confound you! but I’ll 
teach you something else this morning if 
you die in the attempt J’ 

14 1 wonder if that picture of that morning 
ever haunts him now, or if it will rise up 
before him at his dying day? I could cry 
with self-pity and contempt as I recall my¬ 
self a poor shrinking boy, on my knees be¬ 
fore that father, imploring him to spare me. 
His face hardens, you kneel at his feet too, 
Grace, a:.d, as he turns away you strike at 
him with your tiny fist. 

tf ‘ If you are a soldier’s son,’ lie mutters, 
* you must have some grit in you. You 
shall learn to ride, boy; so up with you, and 
hang on for dear life.’ 

“In vain I shrink with terror from the 
vicious horse. I am settled in the large 
saddle, the reins placed in my weak hands, 
and, as my father raises his whip, I see you 
as in a dream far below, your little woman¬ 
ly face blurred with tears, and wild with 
fear and compassion.” 

Grace was all excitement now. She rose 
from her seat, and held her hands before 
her eyes. 

“That is all,” she cried wildly. “ I can 
remember no more. For pity’s sake tell 
me nothing, Wallace 1” 

“No; mercifully that is all you ever 
knew. A fever gave you a blessed forget¬ 
fulness, but I have borne it all these y»-ars. 
Those few moments made of me ihe miser¬ 
able, misshapen wretch you see before you; 
a man whose very existence is a curse to 
the father who gave it.” 

Grace was siient for a moment, 

“Strange that your father never men¬ 
tioned you to me,” she said at last 

“Oh, I prefer solitude,” answered the 
young man .bitterly; u and he—he blesses 


me for it in his heart. He rarely sees me, 
Grace. 1 live alone.” 

“But it is unnatural, it is horriblel” 
cried Grace. “ It has made of you a cynic. 
O Wallace, this must all be changed.” 

“Changed 1” sneered lie. “You cannot 
change this!” striking at his helpless fooL 
“ No,” Baid Grace sadly, gently, “ but I can 
help you to bear it better perhaps.” 

A softened light came into his eyes. 

“Yes, I know that you would help me if 
you could; but you little know how impos¬ 
sible it has become for me to mingle with 
other people. Col. Raw!in is a young, a 
handsome man, a favorite in society; and 
what should I be but a blot upon his and 
your life? No, Grace, your sympathy has 
been very sweet; I thank you for it,— but 
forgive me for darkening even one hour of 
your bright life, and forget me and my mis¬ 
erable existence if you can. And uow, 
good-by.” 

He held her band for a moment closely, 
then turned abruptly from her and took a 
path toward the woods. 

Grace, bewildered, filled with mingled 
emotions of pity and affection, drove slowly 
to the house, half dazed with tire morning’s 
surprises. 

That evening she introduced the subject 
rather abruptly to Mrs. Macey. 

“Mrs. Macey, why doesn’t Col. Bawlin'* 
son join us evenings? Why is he so unso¬ 
cial?” 

Mrs. Macey turned very red and then 
pale, 

“ Mrs. Cathaway, really you are the most 
eccentric girl. Col. Rawlin’s son is an inva¬ 
lid, and rarely leaves his rooms.” 

“ But he was in the grounds this morn¬ 
ing,” persisted Grace. 

Then in answer to Mrs, Macey’s sur¬ 
prised look,— 

“ He was one of my earliest friends, and 
we renewed that friendship this afternoon.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Macey, with her iciest 
smile. “ Thanks, Miss Cathaway, for your 
notice of the poor boy; but his misfortunes 
have unfitted him for ladies’ society, as I 
fear you discovered.” 

“ I thought of nothing but his sorrows,” 
said Grace shortly. “Could you not per¬ 
suade him to join us evenings? Do, dear 
Mrs. Macey.” 

Mrs. Macey inwardly called Miss Catha¬ 
way a spoiled, disagreeable girl; but as Bhe 
was anxious to propitiate the heiress this 
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whim was as easily gratified as any other. 
“I do not know,” hesitatingly. “The 
sight of him is very painful to Col. Baw- 
ito." 

There was a deep intense fire in Grace's 
eyes, hut she controlled herself with & great 
effort. 

“I mean when his father is away, Mrs. 
Macey. We are often alone afternoons and 
ereningSj and it might cheer him up a 
little.” 

“As you like,” Baid Mrs. Macey. “I 
will request liis presence in both our names, 
bull fear )»e will humiliate us by a refusal.” 

She drew her writing-desk toward her, 
and despatched a few words by a servant. 

They waited a few moments, and then the 
disagreeable, incredulous smile on Mrs. 
Macey's face changed to a look of utter as¬ 
tonishment as the door opened and Wallace 
Bawlin stood upon the threshold. 

He bowed coldly to his aunt, and spoke 
only a few words in answer to her many 
questions concerning his bealili; then held 
out one hand to Grace with a pleased smile. 

“It was kind of you,” was all he said, 
bat she beamed a warm welcome from her 
place on the sofa, and emboldened by it he 
seated himself beside iter. 

They talked together in low tones; and, 
listen as she undoubtedly did for the next 
hour, Mrs. Macey found it impossible to 
follow their conversation. 

This was but the first of many happy 
evenings for them both. Grace played the 
part of protector and friend to perfection; 
and Wallace Rawlin — how did be like his 
iweet patronage? It was difficult to tell. 

One evening he would sit happily in her 
genial presence, the next it would require 
*11 her wit and ingenuity to cause even a 
smile to play around his stern lips. 

“It has conie at last, Kate.” 

“How you frighten one, Grace,” laughed 
her friend, looking up in astonishment at 
Grace Cathaway’s abrupt entrance. “ What 
has come at last?” 

“ What you predicted. I have actually 
just run away from the distinguished honor 
of a proposal of marriage from Col. Bawlin. 
Marriage with him I” 

Her fu'l lip curled with scorn. 

“ Well, of course you said yes,” ex¬ 
claimed Kate quite eagerly. It had been a 
cherished plan of hers from the first. “ 0 
Gracie,'I am so glad, so glad!' 

“ Save your histrionics,” laughed Grace, 


“ and don’t for mercy’s sake hug me to death. 
The wedding has not transpired yet, and 
never will if one woman can he of the same 
tnind for ten consecutive days." 

She was iu a strange mood between laugh¬ 
ter and tears. Suddenly she sprang up 
with an exclamation of displeasure. 

4 * There is Col. Bawlin at the gate now. 
I cannot, I will not return with him!” 

Then, with a woman's consistency she 
stooped and kissed her friend, ran lightly 
down the stairs and out into the road to 
meet him. 

Col. Bawlin drew one of her hands 
through his arm, and they walked on quietly 
together. As they reached his own gale he 
bent down to her with a glad, triumphant 
light in his eyes. 

“ I knew that you would come to meet 
me, Grace. Have you repented those cruel 
words of last evening? Say that you have, 
little one.” 

Then he added more confidently, “You 
know that you iove me.” 

“Love you,” she cried, drawing away 
from him. “Is it possible that you have 
mistaken roe bo utterly?” 

For the first time he read aright the dis¬ 
like and fear in her face. 

An angiy frown darkened his own. 

“You did care for me once. You love 
some one else?” 

He said It questioning)/, but a warm light 
shone in the dark eyes raised to his. 

“ Yes,” she answered bravely, sadly. 

“ And he?” Col. Rawlin asked eagerly. 

“ I do not know. He has never spoken," 
she sighed. 

“ Then he is not worthy of you,” he cried 
passionately. “He does not love. you. 
Grace, if that is all, if that is the shadow 
which has crept between us, I will crush it. 
I will teach you to love me, my darling.” 

She trembled violently at his emotion, 
and he drew her gently toward him. 

“ That is not all,” she murmured more 
faintly, for his strong love had moved her 
strangely. 

Col. Bawlin became impatient at what he 
considered a woman's caprice. 

“ What other reason have you for refus¬ 
ing my offer?” he iuquired with some as¬ 
perity. 

Suddenly a new courage straightened her 
slight form, and she looked up aud away 
from him with a glad, bright smile. 

" There is my reason before you, CoL 


I 
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Rawlin, my reason for hating you and lov¬ 
ing him, yea, yes, ten thousand times better 
than I love my own life.” 

Wallace Rawlin Btood before them in the 
early twilight, looking at his father with sad, 
accusing eyes. 

“ My son, — Wallace ? Impossible !” 
gasped the colonel. But they evidently 
thought differently, for at his words Wallace 
held out liis arms, and with a glad cry she 
took refuge within them. 

There were a few kisses, and the broken 
words, — 


“ I cannot allow the sacrifice, my darling 
It is too much, too much. I, a poor de¬ 
formed wretch, and you, rich, beautiful, 
lovable, all that makes a woman angelic. 1 * 
** Hush,” said Grace, putting one small 
hand over his mouth, “save some of yoor 
golden opinions until after our wedding, 
dear.” 

And he did, as he is never yet tired of 
chanting the praises of his beautiful wife, 
who had not only learned to love him in hh 
misfortune, but had glorified his darkened 
life by daring to tell him of it. 
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COMMITTING A FELONY. 

BY HEXM MONTCAXM. 


Laura Dorsheimer’s brother Charley, and 
Laura Dorsheimer’s lover, Ned Douglas, 
were talking together on the front piazza of 
the Dorsheimer residence, ten miles from 
town. Charley was doing most of the talk¬ 
ing. 

“ Ned,” he was saying, “ I’m glad you've 
come back, for more reasons than one. I’m 
in a dense of a pickle, and I depend upon 
you to get me ont of it.” 

. “ Weil, what now?” inquired the other. 

‘•You know the little Folinsbee girl?" 

“I should think I did! Knew her when 
her father was an army sutler instead of 
president of half a dozen banks. They are 
vulgar people. You’d better keep away 
from them.” 

“ Well, but you see —your advice comes 
too late. I’m engaged to Sue.” 

“Thedeuse you are!” 

“ But I could n’t help it. ’Pon my word, 
I was n’t myself at all. It was the cham¬ 
pagne, the other night at Ottarson’s,ibat did 
it. And, then, she does look pretty when she 
wears blue j and the lights and the dancing 
and the moonlight—I tell you, Ned, you d 
have done it yourself.” 

Ned gave a contemptuous grunt. “And 
what do you expect me to do in the matter? 
I can’t take her off your hands very well, 
seeing that I’m engaged to another wo¬ 
man.” 

“ Yes; but could n’t you—could n’t you— 
well, the fact is, Ned, you’re a terrible fel¬ 
low with the women. Laura used to be 
jealous as thunder of you at Newport. 
Why could n’t yon make love to Sue, and 
kind of cut me out, you know? Your en¬ 
gagement to Lauraisn’t announced yet. If 
she really thought you were in earnest she’d 
go back on me quick enough. She don’t 
care a pin for me; all that she wants is posi¬ 
tion.” 

‘‘And you expect me to deliberately win 
her affections and then throw her over, do 
you 1 May I ask what you take me for?” 

“ Pooh 1 It’s no more than she would do 
with me. Besides, she hasn’t any affec¬ 
tions.” 

“And just imagine too,” Ned went on, 


“ how Laura would cut up about it, — seeing 
me making love to another girll No, I 
thank you. Get yourself out of your own 
scrapes.” 

“But you might make up to her enough 
to get the letter.” 

“Letter! wbat letter?” 

“Why, you 6ee, she made me write her 
a letter of proposal. Said she would n’t let 
me kiss her until I did. And I was very far 
gone between her and the champagne just 
then.” 

“ Well, you are a noodle. I can’t imagine 
how a girl like Laura came to have such an 
idiot for a brother.” 

“ Wliat’s done is done,” said poor Charley 
disconsolately, too much absorbed in his 
“pickle” to heed this rather severe lan¬ 
guage. At any rate, if you won’t help me 
out of it, you will have the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing the Folinsbee soon, as your sister-in- 
law.” 

“By Jove! It is rough on all of us. I’ll 
never speak to her, though. Can’t she be 
bought off?” 

“ No: it is n’t money Bhe wants. Plenty 
already.” 

“ If it was n’tfortliat letter! She has n’t 
any other hold on you, has she?” 

“No.” 

“ See that she don’t get any more letters. 
There’s one tiling that we can do. I know 
a smatt fellow who is a private detective. 
I ’ll set him on her. If he can find that let¬ 
ter you ’re all right. If not, then Heaven 
help you! I can’t.. Your only hope is to 
make such hot love to her as to disgust her 
beforehand. I '11 see Crandall when I go to 
town. Good-night. I wish you a pleasant 
evening with your fiancee.” 

A fortnight later the matter was being 
talked over again between the two, in the 
Bame place. 

“Isn’t it time your detection accom- 
plished something?” Charley asked com- 
plainingly. 

“Hehas accomplished all that could be 
done. I saw him today. He throws up the 
case. He has not got the letter.” 

“ He must be a smart detective.” 
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“Iam more than satisfied with what he 
has done. He sent a reliable woman into 
the Folin8bee family as waiting-maid. She 
could neither find the letter nor hear any¬ 
thing about ■ it. Then he watched bis 
chance when the old folks were in town, 
sent a sham telegram to the girls to come 
up at once, and went through the house 
himself, in the character of gas-fitter, during 
tlieir absence. He says in all probability 
the old mail carries the letter about on his 
own person. From something the waiting- 
maid overheard, it' would seem that Mr. 
Folinshee is afraid you may coax the letter 
away from Sue, and so he has taken charge 
of it. There is just one thing more to be 
done as a dernier resort. It is a desperate 
plan, but I ’re been thinking it over all the 
afternoon, and I think we ought to risk it,** 

“For Heaven sake, name it,” Charley 
cried impatiently. “ Anything but marry¬ 
ing that girl.” • 

41 Well, every Wednesday night old Folins- 
bee is down at the village bank at a Board 
meeting. He is fond of walking; and, as the 
weather is now, the chances are he ’ll come 
along the road tomorrow night about ten 
o’clock on' foot and alone. Mr. Ottarson, 
you know, comes part way with him. But 
there is tho Walnut Grove between here 
and Ottarson’s. What do you say to you 
and I disguising ourselves as tramps, tack¬ 
ling the old man, — I fancy we two togeth¬ 
er can manage him, — tying him fast, and 
going through his pockets? If that letter is 
on his person, we’ll find it. Then you can 
go back on the girl as soon as you please. I 
suppose she deserves it." 

“Yes; and you may be sure that *s just 
what I will do, just let me once get that let¬ 
ter back. Of course I’m with you. To¬ 
morrow night, did you say?” 

Yes. There’s plenty of time to arrange 
the thing. We shall have to take his money 
too, while we are about it.. If we only took 
the letter he would suspect us at once; and 
lie might make trouble for us even if he 
could n’t prove anything. In the eyes of 
the law we shall be nothing less than high¬ 
way robbers. The tiling will be an out-and- 
out felony. Are you ready to risk half a 
dozen years in the state's prison?” 

“ Whewl” uttered Charley. “ It is rath¬ 
er steep. But I might as well go to jail as 
marry the Follnsbee. Besides, we sha’n't 
get caught.” 

“I don’t mean to, but there’s no telling.” 


“Well, I am ready to risk it. But why 
should you run such a chance? Ned, you ’re 
a trump to think of doing it” 

“Bosh! Do you think I want that wo¬ 
man for a sister-in-law any moro than you 
want her for a wife?” 

At nine o’clock the next evening Ned 
left Laura, and made his appearance in 
Charley’s room. He found that young man 
pacing up and down impatiently, disguised 
past all recognition in a slouched hat and 
dilapidated suit of clothes. 

“ Come,” cried he. “ Why did n’t you 
come before? We ought to be moving. 
I have an old suit of father’s that will do 
for you.” 

Ned proceeded leisurely to array himself 
in the clothes that were lying on a chair 
close by. 

“No hurry,” he said coolly. “Don’t 
for Heaven’s sake get excited; you may 
spoil everything. You had better take a 
tumbler of brandy before we start. Here: 
give me the cork.” 

And he took it and held it in the fiame of 
the gas, preparatory to blackening his face 
with it. 

Finally, at half-past nine, they stole care¬ 
fully down-stairs and out the back way, 
down past the stables into the woods, com¬ 
ing out after a while on the road below the 
house, and looking, in the shadowy starlight, 
as veritable a pair of tramps and scamps as 
could well bo imagined. 

It was a quarter of a mile farther down 
the road, in a dark grove lifting itself up on 
either side, that the proposed robbery was to 
be attempted. The spot was quickly reach¬ 
ed, they secreted themselves in the bushes 
beside the road, and then for a long while— 
seemingly much longer than it really was — 
they awaited the appearance of tlieir victim. 
At last, when their patience was well-nigh 
exhausted, and Charley had repeatedly pro¬ 
tested that he might as well marry the 
Follusbee girl as catch his death of rheuma¬ 
tism, footsteps were heard approaching. 
Charley was all excitement, and Ned had to 
grip bis arm tight to quiet him and keep him 
back. But, after all, the steps were present¬ 
ly found to come from the wrong direction, 
and in a moment Ottarson’s man catne by. 
He was courting one of the servant-girls up 
at Mr. Dorsheimer’s. 

The man had gotten by them only a few 
rods, however, when they heard some onb 
meet and speak to him. They recognized 
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the voice at once, and knew that this time 
their man was surely coming. Another mo¬ 
ment, and they could disern old Folinsbee's 
stout figure against the background of the 
sky, advancing slowly with hands in pockets, 
deeply engrossed in some money problem or 
other. Douglas whispered to Charley to 
hold back until he himself gave the signal. 

“Keep close to ine,” he said, and be all 
ready with the rope. I’ll do all the talking 
myself. Don’t you open your head. If you 
do, I ’ll shoot you.” 

Then there he was all at once, the father 
of the girl who was making all the trouble, 
right before them in the road. 

Ned Douglas stepped forward, and plant¬ 
ed himself directly in the old man’s path. 
He certainly looked a terribly desperate fel¬ 
low as he presented his revolver, and hissed 
in a low tone,— 

“Hold I A single word above a whisper, 
and you are a dead man.” 

Mr. Folinsbee stood stock-still, more 
alarmed than be ever had been before in all 
his life. 

He began to tremble in every limb. 

“ What do you want?” he gasped in a 
frightened whisper. 

“Never you mind what we want. Put 
yer hands behind you. Do you hear! Here, 
Tom” (to Charley), “tie ’em tight, — the 
old knot, ye know.” 

Then quickly, without any resistance on 
his part, they bound him securely, and pro¬ 
ceeded to search his pockets, the victim’s 
eyes all the while rolling fearfully in his 
head. 

“You won’t find any money of any 
consequence,” he. assured them. “ I never 
carry much. And as for my watch aud 
chain ” — 

“Shut up!” growled Ned fiercely. “ Here, 
Tom: go through those inside pockets. Pa¬ 
pers is sometimes more valuable than mon¬ 
ey. Hollo! what’s this in this ’ere pocket? 
Queer place to keep letters, in your inside 
vest-pucket. Must be important. I’ll take 
charge of it, any way.” 

Ned had glanced at the letter, and dis¬ 
covered with secret joy that it was the one 
he sought. 

“Oh, that’s of no importance whatever, 


only to myself. Only a personal matter, I 
assure” — 

“ Do you want me to maul yer?” brutally 
interrupted the taller ruffian. “It’ll be 
healthy for you ter limit your conversation 
to speakin’ when your Bpoken to durin’ the 
rest of this intervoo.” 

But the “ intervoo ” was prolonged very 
little longer. The robbers had secured 
what they came for, and presently they sat 
Mr. Folinsbee on his feet again. 

“Very sorry,” gruffly remarked the 
spokesman of the two, “ but the best of 
friends must part, ye know. “We’ve con- 
c) uded to let some one else ontie your hands. 
You live that way, 1 believe. Will give yer 
just two minutes to git out o’ sight in. 
Now — forward, double-quick, march!” 

And the poor fellow sped away just in 
time to avoid the uplifted boot. He never 
stepped until he arrived, panting and breath¬ 
less, at his own door, where the family 
were sitting ou the porch. He related the 
story to them, enlarging on it in a manner 
that would have excited no small degree of 
astonishment and admiration in the robbers 
themselves could they have heard it. Ac¬ 
cording to his account, there were eight of 
them. 

“And the funnies part of it is,” said the 
old gentleman in conclusion, “ the cussed 
fools forgot to take my watch aud chain, 
arter all. That is — that’s the funniest 
part except oDe,” he went on, looking, with 
crestfallen glance, at his youngest daugh¬ 
ter. “ The fact is, Sue, you ’ll have to git 
young Dorsheimer to write you another 
letter. They’ve took that one, blast’em 1” 

But she never did get young Dorsheimer 
to write her another letter; and she was 
very much surprised, a while after this, 
when he asserted his complete independence 
one day, told her that they were not at all 
fined for each other, and that the marriage 
was out of the question. In vain her tears, 
iu vain her wrath, in vain her threats to 
produce the letter and sue him for breach 
of promise. He was rude enough to inti¬ 
mate that he did not care a continental for 
the letter; and, as for sueing, he smiled 
grimly, and insisted that he had been Sued 
pretty thoroughly already. 
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DICK TOODLE MAN’S MASQUERADE. 

BY K. P. BABUNO. 


It was the worst snow-storm of the season, 
and as it still continued, and blew furiously, 
promised to be the greatest within the mem¬ 
ory of the oft-quoted oldest inhabitant. 

Of course the railroads were all blocked 
up, hut none quite so badly as the one upon 
which our hero, Mr. Richard Toodlemau, 
had started for his home in Millikinville. 

He had taken the express train for W- 

at four o’clock that afternoon, and at ten 
o’clock that evening the train had come to a 
dead stop opposite the village of Urabagog, 
just at the entrance to a long, deep cut that 
was packed full of snow, and had got to be 
shoveled out, as no engine could force its way 
through it. 

As this would necessitate a delay of several 
hours, the majority of the passengers left 
the train and went to the hotel in the village, 
where they took supper, and those who 
were not in too great a hurry to reach their 
various destinations engaged rooms for the 
night. 

Among the later was our hero, who, short, 
ly after supper, hade the agreeable young 
widow, whose acquaintance he had made on 
the cars,—having occupied the same seat 
with her, — good-night, and retired to the 
apartment that had been assigned him. 

Now, if the reader supposes, that our mu¬ 


tual friend, Dick Toodleman, was in love 
with the charming widow, why, all I can say 
is, that the reader don’t know anything about 
Mr. Toodleman orliis affairs; for the fact is, 
our hero was terribly in love with another 
woman. 

Her name was Adelaide Tirrell, and she 
lived in Millikinville. She was the only 
daughter of her father, who, by the way, was 
a widower and rich,—oh! so rich! 

Miss Tirrell was extravagantly fond of our 
Dick. She lavished her young affections 
upon him as freely as those old Greeks and 
Trojans used to pour their wine around in 
their libations to the gods. 

This was as it should be. I like to see a 
young woman affectionate; but Mr. Tirrell 
wasn’t of my way of thinking. He didn’t 
love Dick Toodleman any to speak of, and 
he objected very strongly to his daughter 
entwining her affections around the image 
of any young man who did n’t suit him. 
That was the way with old Mr. Tirrell; and 
a very bad way it was I think, don’t you, ray 
lovely reader? 

Perhaps yon did n’t know that Dick was a 
lawyer? Well, he was, and a first-rate law¬ 
yer too, although he had n’t a great many 
clients. He was too young to have a very 
extended reputation established, and also 
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Ico young to have made a very great for* 
lane; and it was principally on account of 
j,i3 lack of fortune that Mr. Tirrell so strong¬ 
ly objected to him for a son-in-law. „ 

Dick had been living in Millikinvllle about 
Jie years at this time, and for the last 
three years lie had been entirely devoted to 
the pretty Adelaide. 

Her father did n’t pay much attention to 
Dick’s frequent visits to his bouse at first, 
and when he did begin to suspect what the 
yoang fellow was up to it was. too late. She 
bred him; and you know, ma’am, that 
vhen a young woman does get to loving a 
fellow, one might as well try to quench fire 
with kerosene as to smother her love by 
any contrivance yet invented. 

But Mr. Tirrell held a very different opin¬ 
ion in regard to these matters. He tried the 
old way. He went to Mr. Toodleman and 
told him that his daughter was not for him. 

"No. Richard Toodleman,” said he, “ you 
can’t take any stock In this family, not if I 
know myself; and consequently you will 
oblige me by discontinuing your visits to my 
house. When I do want you, I ’ll send for 
you.” And with that, the old gentleman bus¬ 
tled out of the office, and went home to give 
bis daughter a lecture upon the same sub¬ 
ject. 

The lovers met clandestinely after that, 
os lovers generally do under such clrcura- 
itances; and'although theysawno possibility 
of the paternal Tirrell relenting, they con¬ 
tinued to love each other as fondly as ever, 
and lived on the hope of something turning 
np to their advantage. 

As to the charming young widow (she had 
introduced herself as Mrs. Gildad, from New 
York City) whom Dick had encountered 
in his return from W -, where he had 
been attending court, the only part she plays 
in this story was played that night at the 
Umbagog House, while our hero was repos¬ 
ing in the arras of Morpheus, and dreaming 
o( the fair Adelaide. 

, Mrs. Qildad had told Dick that Bhe was 
very anxious to reach her journey’s end; 
and so, instead of taking a room at the ho¬ 
tel, phe remained in the public parlor with 
t number of the other passengers, until the 
train was once more ready to go on, when 
■he departed, .and our hero never saw her 
■gain, .. 

,,I said, that Mrs. Qildad remained in the 
hotel parlori hut she;must have absented 
herself from that aoartment for a short time 


during the niglit, for when Mr, Toodleman 
arose the next morning, perhaps you can 
imagine his surprise, when, instead of find¬ 
ing his clothes upon the chair where he had 
left them, he found & full suit of female at¬ 
tire, which he recognized at once as the prop¬ 
erty of the charming Mrs. Qildad. 

Our hero took it all in at a glance. He 
knew now why that lady bad been so anx¬ 
ious to go on. She was evidently running 
away from the officers of the law, and fear¬ 
ing that the telegraph might warn the police 
at the other end of the route, she had taken 
this means of disguising herself. 

Mr. Toodleman looked at the garments, 
and asked himself what he should do. His 
first thought was to ring the bell, call up the 
landlord, explain the situation, and send out 
for a new suit of .clothes; but he objected 
very muck to being looked upon in the light 
of a victim. Then he did n't want the af¬ 
fair to get into the papers, for then his legal 
friends would be sure and hear of it, and 
there would be no end of jokes at his ex¬ 
pense. And then, again, hi9 beloved Ade¬ 
laide would surely learn of it. ■ 

“ No, no, it won’t do,” he said to himself. 
“ I would n’t have Adelaide know of thisfor 
the world;and her father — oh! wouldn’t 
it be nuts to him I With such a foundation, 
how easily the old gentleman could concoct 
a story, or at least give his opinion regarding 
the real facts In the case, in such a way as 
to ruin my character In her eyes forever. 
No, it won’t do.” 

Mr. Toodleman sighed, surveyed himself 
in the mirror for one moment, as if to take 
a farewell look at his mother’s only son, and 
then reluctantly began to array himself in 
Mrs. Gildad’s apparel. 

For a wonder that lady’s gray traveling 
dress fitted him remarkably well; hut that 
was easily accounted for by the fact that she 
had probably taken his clothes in preference 
to those of any other guest because they fit¬ 
ted her. 

“ 1 don’t look bad,” cried Dick, once more 
surveying himself in the glass after dress¬ 
ing. 

“Luckily, like Dickens’s Fascination 
Fledgeby, my face is as smooth as a girl’s; 
and my hair—why, I can part It in the mid¬ 
dle just so,” suiting the action to the words, 
“ with a little quirl-up wha^d’ye-call-um on 
each side, and who the deuse would ever sus¬ 
pect that this was Richard Toodleman 
Why, even Adelaide wouldn’t know me.” 
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In truth, our Dick did make a remarkably 
handsome woman; and it was really a won¬ 
der that he did not, like Narcissus, fall in love 
with his own image reflected in the mirror. 

Fortunately, his pocket-book and watch, 
which he had placed under his pillow be¬ 
fore retiring, had not been molested, as Mrs. 
Gildad had probably been too anxious to se¬ 
cure a perfect disguise to run any further 
risk than was necessary to obtain that alohe. 

And now Dick, having completed bis toi¬ 
let, rang the bell and called for the clerk. 

The clerk came, and Dick asked for his 
bill, and expressed a wish that a carriage 
might be called to convey him to the de¬ 
pot. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Snodgrass, although 
he did n’t look as if he thought it was all 
right by any means; for you see he was pos¬ 
itively sure that he had booked agentleman 
for that room the night before, and how the 
deuse it happened that he found a woman 
there was a question that he could n’t an¬ 
swer to his satisfaction at all. 

“All right,” repeated the clerk. “I sup¬ 
pose you ’ll have breakfast before you go, 
ma’am ?” 

“ No, X have hardly time to reach the 
train now,” repeated Dick in the softest 
voice he could assume. “ My bill, if you 
please.” 

“ Ah, yes, your name is” — 

“ Mrs. Richard Toodleman.” 

“ Ob, I remember.” 

But he did n’t; and the name only con¬ 
fused him the more, for it was only Richard 
Toodleman on the book, and he could have 
sworn, five minutes before, that he had seen 
a gentleman write it. 

After another pause, in which he was 
vainly trying to clear his puzzled brain, he 
retired in great bewilderment, knocking over 
two chairs in his exit, while attempting to 
keep his eyes on Dick’s face and get out of 
the room by the sense of feeling alone. 

But the clerk was as much puzzled as ever, 
when, after paying his bill, our hero left the 
house for the railroad station ; and all that 
forenoon he was asking himself how it was 
possible that he could put a gentleman into 
a room at night, and find no one but a lady 
there in the morning. 

“Dang itl this thing Is n’t all right,” 
mused Mr. Snodgrass. “I don’t like the 
looks of it. There's a mistery about this 
affair, and I must get to the bottom of it.” 

But, meantime, Mr. Toodleman bad 


reached the station, got aboard the cars, sad 
was speeding toward Millikinville. 

“ Is this seat engaged, ma'am?” 

Dick looked up to find a corpulent, red- 
faced, white-headed old gentleman smiling 
down at him in a paternally affectionate way, 
who, having attracted his attention, repeated 
the question. 

■ “ No, sir, I am traveling alone,” an¬ 
swered Dick, at the same time remarkingio 
himself in the language of Jennie Wren, “I 
knowyour tricks and your manners.” 

The corpulent gentleman crowded down 
into the seat, in such a way as to face his 
companion, remarking, as he did so, upon 
the severity of the late storm. 

“ Yes, I was detained at XXmbagog last 
night on account of it,” said Dick. 

“Ah, Indeed I I remained at W-Rear¬ 

ing that I should not be able to reach home 
before today, even if I made the attempt. 
Are you traveling far?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Mighty reserved,” thought the old gen¬ 
tleman, “ but decidedly good-looking.” 

“Whatan old fool!” thought Dick, “I 
believe he’s going to make love tome;” and 
he jammed his handkerchief into his mouth 
for fear of laughing in the old boy’s face. 

“Ahem! I — it strikes me, ma’am, that 
I ’ve met you somewhere before,” remarked 
the corpulent gentleman, with one of his 
most affectionate smiles. 

“And your face looks very familiar to 
me,” returned Dick. 

“ There’s a roguish twinkle in her eyes, 
but, oh 1 bow modestly she blushes,” thought 
the old gentleman, as he handed his card to 
out 1 hero. 

Dick read the card. “I’ve heard of you 
very often, sir.” 

“ Yes, I am pretty well known In this vi¬ 
cinity,” returned the old gentleman, swell¬ 
ing up like the frog in the fable. “And 
your name, ma’atn? — strange, I can't think 
of it. I'm sure we’ve met before, for I re¬ 
member your face perfectly well. In truth, 
it is altogether too beautiful to be easily for¬ 
gotten.” 

Dick blushed modestly, and came very 
near swallowinghis handkerchief in attempt¬ 
ing to smother a snicker. 

“ Yes, we have met before, sir.” 

“Ah! I knew we had, and your image 
was indelibly impressed upon my memory. 
And pray what may I call you?” 

“Lulu,” whispered Dick. 
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“What a sweet name! but none too sweet 
(or its beautiful owner.” 

“I’m afraid you flatter me.” 

Ob, no, upon my houor, Lulu. Excuse 
me lor calling you by your christian-nome, 
(or I don’t know your surname.” 

“Itis Ferguson. You don’t think that 
ray sweet?” 

“Perhaps not; but thanks to your sex 
aid your beauty you could easily change it,” 
murmured the old gentleman, as he took 
Dick’s band in bis, and gave it a gentle 
iqueeze. 

"0 sir! you should n’t do that,” whis¬ 
pered Mr. Toodieman, coreringbis face with 
one band to conceal his blushes. 

“How coy she is!” thought the old gen¬ 
tleman. “ I’d give a ten-dollar bill for one 
kiss.” 

Just then the train passed under a bridge, 
iid this aged admirer of female beauty 
matched a kiss. 

Dick gave a little scream. 

“Hush! you’ll attract attention, my 
dear.” 

“I hope your intentions are honorable, 
nr,” whispered Dick. 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“But you men are so wicked. I hope 
you are not a married man.” 

“I am a widower. Lulu—' Excuse me, 
tot let me call you so: I am contemplating 
matrimony.” 

“ Then you ’ll have to ask my pa.” 

“Oh, Ferguson?” 

“Mr. Ferguson.” 

“ Ob, yes, to be sure. Where did you say 
yon resided?” 

Dick was writing rapidly on the back of 
one of bis business cards, and the train was 
jest stopping at the IIillikinviJJe station. 

“I must leave you here, sir,” said Dick, 
rising. 

“Eb? you stop here! Why, so do I. 
But—but, wliy, you don’t live here?” 

“Yes. Good-by, sir. Here is my card, 
Mr. Tirrell. When you want another kiss, 
please call at my office.” 

The next moment Dick stepped out on to 
platform, while the corpulent gentleman 
oak back into his seat with a groan, with 
| hs small black eyes fixed upon Bichard 
Toodleman’s card. 

“Done fori” he muttered, 


Then he turned the card over, and read 
as follows:— 

‘‘If you want to keep this little affair to 
ourselves, —particularly the kissing, — you 
had better let me hear from you as soon as 
possible. Dick.” 

The stout gentleman tore the card into 
shreds, and went tearing out of the car like a 
mad man, muttering curses loud and deep 
as he harried along toward his office. 

Half an hour later, our hero, once more in 
his proper habiliments, received the follow¬ 
ing note from the hands of Mr. Tirrell’s of¬ 
fice-boy. 

“Mb. Bichabd Toodlemait: Dear 
Sir, — If you want my daughter for a wife, 
please take her at once. As I am suddenly 
called to the West upon business of impor¬ 
tance, I shall probably not ba able to attend 
the wedding; but don’t defer it on my ac¬ 
count. Marry her at once, be happy, and 
keep your mouth shut, TibbbUU” 

That was enough for Mr. Toodieman. 
He spent that evening with his dear Ade¬ 
laide, who had been informed by her father 
that the blockade was removed, and that 
her lover might sail in to port and carry oB 
the prize at his leisure. 

“But how funny,” said she, “that father 
should relent.” 

“ Not at all, my dear,” replied Dick. 

Aud so they were married in a quiet man¬ 
ner during Mr. Tirrell’s absence; and the 
happiest couple I knofr of today in all Mil- 
likinville, is Dick Toodieman and his hand¬ 
some wife. 

As for Mr. Tirreli, though still a great ad¬ 
mirer of the female sex, he is very careful 
how he makes love to pretty young ladies 
on the cars; but he is still on the look-out 
for a young aud handsome wife. 

Mrs. Gildad, who, as Dick afterward 
learned, was a noted confidence woman 
wh<*n the police were excedingly anxious 
to iuterview, managed to escape the lynx- 
eyed officers of the law, much to the chagrin 
of Mr. Snodgrass, who blamed himBelf very 
much for not acting upon his suspicions, 
and having her arrested, on the morning 
after the great storm. 
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ESTHER. 

BtT MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was all very still out-of-doors. The 
snow had come down in the night and cov¬ 
ered the broad fields, making a great silence 
everywhere. 

It was Sunday,—early morning. The 
bells had not begun to chime from the dark 
church-tower. No one was astir in the lit¬ 
tle red-roofed houses of the village. 

Only one line of footsteps broke the 
smoothness of the snow along the wide 
turnpike road. Small footprints they were. 
They marked the white surface in a long, 
unbroken line from the door of the great 
gabled house about a mile from the village 
to a grave close by the western door of the 
church. It was a new grave; but the snow 
had covered the grassless sods. The grave 
was not forgotten yet. A wreath ot fresh 
flowers was laid upon it, and a weeping girl 
stood close beside it, thinking all joy and 
brightness had gone out of her life when the 
soul passed from the worn body of her who 
lay coffined beneath the snow. 

The Vicarage was close to the church¬ 
yard. It was a low house, with a veranda 
in front, and a beautiful garden, bounded 
by the river. The Vicar’s study was a 
modern addition to the building. It was 
built on the churchyard side of the house, 
and had a deep bay-window that filled one 
end of the room. The Vicar was fond of 
sitting in that window. He always wrote 
his sermons there. It was a fitting spot for 
such work. Being up-stairs — the break¬ 
fast-room was below — one could look across 
the churchyard wall, over the green graves. 
And east and west there were the gently 
undulating fields, parted from each other by 
richly wooded hedgerows, or by the breadth 
of the placid river; while close at hand was 
the little village, with its music of human 
voices or human labor. 

The Vicar liked the snow. He rose early, 
to enjoy the white world outside his study 
window. The footsteps caught his eyes, as 
they wandered over the sparkling whiteness, 
and he followed them up till he saw the 
flowers on tho grave, and the little black 


figure, half hidden by the arch of the great 
door. His face changed slightly. It was a 
calm face, that showed littie of the workings 
of the soul within; hut it colored with some 
deep feeling, and tears were in his eyes, as 
he ran quickly down the shallow stairway 
and opened the breakfasUrooin door. 

The apartment was a picture of bright¬ 
ness and comfort. The table was laid for 
breakfast for two, and the servant was just 
placing the toast and eggs. A young lady, 
very graceful and pretty, and dressed in 
a dark linsey, was standing by the fireplace, 
with her foot on the fender, reading. It 
was to her the Vicar spoke. 

“Nannie, just have another cupiaid; I 
am going to bring Esther Prideaux in to 
breakfast.” 

“ Why, Wilfred 1” 

But he was gone. A little gate led from 
the Vicarage garden into the churchyard. 
He passed through this, and then it was 
hardly a dozen steps to the western door. 

“Esther!” 

She had not heard his step, aud she look¬ 
ed up with a start. 

“ How cold you are!” he said, taking her 
hand. “Come: I am going to take youin 
to breakfast.” 

Her look touched him to the heart, —it 
was so hopeless iu its sorrow. Her eyes 
rested on his face for a moment, aud then 
were directed toward the snowy grave. 

“ She does n’t feel the cold?” she said al¬ 
most questiouiugly, with a shudder in her 
voice. 

“ * And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it ’ — you 
know the rest," returned the Vicar gently. 

She made no answer, not even by a look; 
and he took her hand again. 

“ Come, Miss Esther.” 

He had no resistance to deal with. She 
went with him at once. Nannie waited at 
the door, her amazement tempered by sym¬ 
pathy. 

“ My poor little darling!” she exclaimed, 
putting her arms round Esther, and drawing 
her to the fire. “You are almost frozen 1” 

She seated her in the easy-ebair, and with 
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quick hands drew off her hoots, while the 
Vicar poured out a cup of coffee, and 
brought it to his little guest. 

“I shall send William to the Lindens,” 
he remarked, as he watched her drink it. 
“ I think we deserve to have you for today. 
When do you go to London?'’ 

“On Tuesday.” The answer was very 
low, and spoken with a quiver of the lips 
that told of much pain behind the word. 

The Vicar looked gravely into the fire, 
and then back at Esther’s pale little face. 

“So soonl” exclaimed Nannie, who was 
still kneeling on the rug. “ And when 
shall we see you again, dear? ’ 

The question broke up Esther’s calmness. 

“NeverI” she sobbed out, resting her 
head upon Nannie’s short brown curls. 
“Aunt is going to let the Lindens, and we 
are never coming back again.” 

"I should like you to define that dread¬ 
ful word * never,’ ” remarked the Vicar qui¬ 
etly, though his lips trembled. “ How 
many years does it mean, little Esther?” 

She was too accustomed to answer him 
at once to hesitate now. She had been his 
pupil for a year or two, and the old habit of 
obedience was still strong upon her. 

“Four,” she answered, witli a sort of a 
gasp, as though the length of the years 
could not be measured in her mind. 

“Tou will be of age then, ” said Nannie, 
with a sort of triumph in her tone. “ You 
will come back to us then, my dear?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” sobbed Esther. “I will 
never leave my dear home then, — never 
again!” 

“ That word seems a great favorite with 
you,” said the Vicar, smiling at her, though 
his smile was troubled. “Suppose we 
leave the future. It is in good hands.” 

He brought her breakfast to the fireside, 
and they petted and soothed her, till some 
of its usual brightness came back to the lit¬ 
tle white face. 

The Vicar had sent to the Lindens to say 
that Esther would remain for the day; but 
just before church-time a handsome car¬ 
riage drove up to the Vicarage gates. Mrs. 
Prideaux presented ber compliments to Mr. 
Clare, and she wished Miss Prideaux to re¬ 
turn home at once. 

The Vicar received the message, and 
went back to Esther. ' 

“ You must go home, dear.” 

“ I am going to stay,” said Esther, with¬ 
out stirring from her seat. “ The carriage 


may go away. Aunt has no right to send 
for me.” 

“My dear, you must go,” answered the 
Vicar gently. “I have taught you many 
lessons, Esther. Let this be the last,—the 
lesson of obedience.” 

She started up, and came across the rug 
to bis side. 

“Not the last,” she cried. “I could not 
bear to think that! When I am of age I 
will come back, and you will teach me again. 
Don’t forget me, Mr. Clare; remember your 
pupil a little.” 

“I promise not to forget you,” he an¬ 
swered, taking both her hands. “ Heaven 
bless you, Esther, and give you peace. 
Take comfort in your life, my dear. There 
will be new friends in it soon.” 

“Never like the oldl Never like you?’ 
was the passionate answer. 

The Vicar’s sister came in then, indig¬ 
nant and pained at the summons for Esther. 
But Mr. Clare checked her hasty remon¬ 
strances. 

“ Esther must got my dear,” be said. 

Nannie was silent; but she kissed and 
cried over Esther with the impulsive affec¬ 
tion which some natures give so freely. 
Esther bore her caresses without repulse, 
but she was keen-hearted enough to value 
more the Vicar’s lingering clasp of tier 
hand; and it was his face she looked at as 
she bent forward as the carriage whirled her 
away. 

He was standing on the steps, looking af¬ 
ter her; even after the carriage had turned 
the corner of the road he stood there. His 
sister called to liiin impatiently at last. 

“ Do come in, Wilfred. The draught is 
horrible, and it is so bad f'.i your throat.” 

He closed the door, making some light re¬ 
ply to his sister, and went back to the 
study. 

The bells were ringing merrily now, and 
people were flocking up the church path. 
It was nearly time for the Vicar to go, but 
his thoughts held him. He would have 
done with them, if be could, before begin¬ 
ning the sacred work of the day. 

He had been appointed Vicar of Charle- 
worth four years before, and a strong friend¬ 
ship had soon sprung up between him and 
Mrs. Prideaux, the lady of the Manor. 
She was a great invalid, and it pleased her 
that Esther, her only child, should have 
more cheerful society. And Esther liked 
to be at the Vicarage with the Vicar and 
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bis sister; and the Vicar helped her in her 
Btudies when the governess went away, and 
a bright, pleasant life had gone on that 
seemed as if it might last forever. 

One sad heart felt the end coming in the 
dreary autumn days. Mrs. Prldeaux loved 
life for Esther’s sake,-and she was not sure 
of it for an hour, knew it could not be hers 
for long. Her husband had left her sole 
guardian of Esther; but, at her death, if 
Esther was still unmarried, her uncle was 
to have the charge of her. 

This was a sore trouble to Mrs. Prideaux, 
for her husband’s brother and his wife were 
people she disliked extremely. It was nat¬ 
ural, as she meditated on her darling’s fu¬ 
ture, and shrank from Riving her to coarse, 
unloving hands that would not shield or 
guard her, that she should think of Mr. 
Clare. With him she could trust Esther, 
sure of her being sheltered and watched 
over as she had always been. 

“ Marry her before I die, Wilfred,” she 
said to him one day, “and I shall not have 
& care left. Esther loves you; I am sure 
she does.” 

That was what the Vicar thought of, as 
he paced his study once cr twice, on that 
Sunday morning. His answer to the dying 
wojnan bad been a noble and manly one. 
He had begged her to leave her child to 
Heaven, and be content that her future was 
well cared for. Esther was so young, she 
could not know her own heart, he had wise¬ 
ly said; and yet his heart ached on this day 
with keen regret. For he loved the child 
dearly; as deeply as such a calm nature as 
his could love anything earthly; and for a 
few moments he wished he had chosen the 
bright path, and made his worldly future 
sure. And poor little Esther — he would 
have made her so happy. His very unself¬ 
ishness made his trouble all the worse to 
bear. 

“Wilfred! Wilfred!” called his sister. 

He hurried down-stairs, with a prayer up¬ 
on his lips for help; and help came to him 
ill the deep, sweet consciousness, that, what¬ 
ever the end would be, he had done right. 


CHAPTER II. 

What an untidy room It was! The gov¬ 
erness looked round it in dismay, as she 
stood on the threshold with a lamp In her 
hand. The children had been left alone for 


an hour, while she helped their elder sisters 
to finish some mourning-dresses, and the 
little rebels had dragged every book on to 
the floor, under the pretence of dusting the 
shelves, and rolled the strip of carpet into 
one corner, in company with the table and 
the globes. 

Fred, “ the pickle,” was on his knees be¬ 
fore the bJazing fire, brushing the fender 
with a black-lead brush, requisitioned from 
the kitchen. Miss Dora, with her dress 
tucked up, and a handkerchief over her 
bright curls, was quarreling with her 
younger sister for the broom. The contest 
had just come to the stage of muscular 
force when Miss Hatton appeared on the 
scene. There was another girl In the room, 
seated cozily in the corner by the fire, a 
book propped on her knees, reading hard, 
with her hands tight over her ears. It was 
to her Miss Hatton spoke first. 

“ Can’t you try to keep a little more or¬ 
der, Ellen, instead of mooning there over 
that silly poetry? This room is simply dis¬ 
graceful.” 

“You can’t expect them to obey me, 
when they won’t obey you,” was the an- 
swer, in a sulky manner. 

Miss Hatton made no answer, but turned 
to the combatants, who had proclaimed an 
armistice for a moment, and stood regard¬ 
ing her under their sullen brows. 

“Dorn, Marion, I must insist on more 
ladylike behaviour. Your cousin will be 
shocked. And just look at the room! El¬ 
len, get up this moment, and put it tidy.” 

“ You should n’t have come in so soon,” 
remarked Fred, who was still brushing 
away with cheerful energy. “We should 
have made it tidy soon.” 

“Indeed!” returned Miss Hatton, put¬ 
ting the lamp upou the table, and looking 
at Ellen. 

She rose slowly from her corner, and 
commenced to drag the things into their 
proper places. Dora and Marion never at¬ 
tempted to help. They had drawn aside 
together, murmuring sullenly against Miss 
Hatton. When the governess found that 
her commands were obeyed by Ellen, she 
turned to Fred, who took not the slightest 
notice of her, and commenced to whistle 
“Yankee Doodle,” as he polished the well- 
worn Bteel. 

“Do you hear what I say, sirP Get up 
at once, and go and wash your face and 
hands. They are perfectly black.” 
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“Queen Anne 1 a dead,” remarked Fred 
coolly, continuing his whiatle after this po¬ 
lite reply. 

The fender was finished to bis liking by 
this time, however; and he got up from off 
lua knees, and playfully aimed the brush at 
Miss Hatton, 

“Don’t be waxy, old woraapl I Ml be up 
in A 1 Btyle to meet our wonderful cousin. 
I *m going to help Eiien a bit.” 

He marched off to the other end of the 
room, where the books had been heaped. 
Ellen, in a breathless, passionate way, was 
picking them up and piling them upon the 
shelves. She turned, as the boy came near, 
and tried to hide her face; but he caught 
hold of her short, straggling hair and turned 
her forcibly round to meet his sympathizing 
It ok. The girl’s handsome dark eyes were 
Hashing with suppressed anger. Her whole 
face was livid with the strong emotion that 
had no relief in words. The boy had seen 
her with such a look once or twice before, — 
once, when Dora had jeered at her about 
her father, and she had almost killed her 
with a blow. Fred was frightened, and 
helped her to put up the books in silence, 
though once or twice he touched her hand 
softly, with the gesture of a loving brother. 

Miss Hatton was putting before the sis¬ 
ters the advisability of dressing for tea. 

“Your mamma wishes your Cousin Es¬ 
ther to have tea here. As she is to be one 
of the school-room party, she may as well 
begin at once.” 

“I don’t see who Cousin Esther is, that 
we need dress for her,” returned Marion, 
moving off, however, after Dora, who was 
always ready to adorn her fair little person. 

By thiB time the room had resumed its 
usual appearance. A blank dreary room it 
was at the best of times, tintless and com¬ 
fortless,—a long, narrow room, with three 
uncurtained windows on one side, looking 
out from a dizzy height on a London street. 
It was Miss Hatton’s home, poor soul, and 
she was to be forgiven any little failure of 
temper. 

Fred walked off to restore his complexion 
to something like ifci proper color, arid the 
governess was left alone with her eldest pu¬ 
pil, Ellen bad fini-bed the books, and 
gone back to the fireplace, — but not to 
read. She placed her elbows upon the high 
guard, and rested her head upon her hands, 
looking gloomily into the fire. 

Miss Hatton bad gone to look after her 


rebellious pupils, and Ellen was alone, 
when the school-room door opened hastily 
to admit Mrs. Prideaux and the expected 
visitor. Ellen had never seen any one so 
fair and gentle-looking as the young girl 
who entered in deep mourning, and her des¬ 
olate heart went out to Esther at once. 

Mrs. Prideaux’s introduction was charac¬ 
teristic. 

“Tliis is Eiien, my dear. In a day or 
two she is going away to learn to become a 
useful member of society.” 

“I am very glad,” returned Ellen defi¬ 
antly. 

Esther kissed her. 

“Are you going to school then?” she 
said. “I am sorry t dear, We should be 
friends.” 

Mrs. Prideaux had turned to the door. 
Footsteps dear to her were coming up the 
stairs, — her darling’s, her idol’s, —hand¬ 
some Percy. He was the son of her first 
marriage in the far-off time, when Mrs. 
Prideaux was young, and she loved him 
best of all. He came in, a smiling, beauti¬ 
ful lad, in tbe first bloom of manhood. 

He and Esther clasped hands, and looked 
into each other’s eyes, she reading kindly 
sympathy in his, he seeing beauty and gen¬ 
tleness in hers. Ellen was forgotten, and 
she went away to her lonely room, to half 
break her heart, wishing for gentle ways 
and soft blue eyes like Esther’s, so that she 
too might be loved. 

Esther, in the kindly feeling sorrow gives, 
made a good deal of Ellen for the first few 
days, till the bleak morning when the lonely 
girl started on her journey to the school in 
North Wales, where she was to be trained 
for a governess. Esther kissed her good- 
by, and gave her a pretty gold locket with 
her likeness in it, and promised to write to 
her often. 

Promises are easily given, and Esther 
really meant hers at the time. But the 
days went on, and her sorrow grew lighter 
day by day, as a new joy came into her life. 
Mrs. Prideaux had hoped and planned; but 
she had never expected such Bpeedy fulfill¬ 
ment of her hopes. She was the happiest 
on that summer evening when Percy came 
to tell her that Esther had promised to be 
his wife. 

“ When you have taken your degree, my 
darling,” the mother said, when be spoke 
of marriage. “ 0 Percy, this is tbe happi¬ 
est moment of my lifer’ 
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They all went to Scotland for the sum¬ 
mer. Fred wanted Esther to ask for Ellen 
to be allowed to come with them; but Es¬ 
ther had so much to think of that she for¬ 
got Fred’s request, and Ellen never came 
home. Nobody thought of her but Fred, — 
she was dropped out of the family life. It 
would have been just the same if she had 
been miserable; but Mrs. Prideaux had un¬ 
wittingly found a tender home for Ellen, 
and a mother’s care, when she placed her 
with Mrs. Forsyth. While Percy and Es¬ 
ther were in the dream of first love, Ellen, 
in the pretty house among the Welsh 
mountains, was earning a child’s place ill 
Mrs. Forsyth’s heart. 

Between Ellen and the schoolmistress a 
deep and strong affection sprang up, and 
Mrs. Forsyth’s kindly influence sweetened 
and made beautiful the ardent nature of 
the girl. Llandinvawr air and sunshine, 
and the regular life, and the tender moth¬ 
erly care rounded Ellen’s cheeks and lit her 
eyes with light and her lips with smiles. 

And the years went on. 


CHAPTER III. 

Three years is a long time to look for¬ 
ward to; but how quickly it passes when 
no great sorrow comes to lengthen moments 
of pain! 

For Esther the three years were as a 
beautiful summer day, a day in June, when 
none of the flowers are dead and no presage 
of winter tempest and decay comes from 
earth and sky. 

The third spring found all the family at 
the Lindens. Esther’s marriage had been 
fixed for the autumn before; but it was 
postponed because of the illness of Mr. 
Prideaux. He died at Christmas, very lit¬ 
tle missed or sorrowed for. The wedding 
was then fixed for May; and when the red 
dawn of the morning of the year was on the 
trees, and the first primroses bloomed under 
the ruddy boughs, the Prideaux family 
came down to Esther’s homo. 

Mr. Clare felt keenly that he was allowed 
to hear of their arrival only from the gossip 
of the village. Esther’s correspondence 
with the Vicar had dropped,—old friends 
had little chance to be remembered in the 
first flush of her new happiness. Yet Es¬ 
ther never meant to be unkind; natures 
like hers can do the cruellest things and 


never realize the pain they give. She had 
not forgotten Mr. Clare; and in any trou¬ 
ble her thoughts would have gone back to 
him as a bird to its mother’s nest. But she 
did not need him now. 

Mr. Clare accepted his position calmly; 
still it was hard at first,—hard to meet Es¬ 
ther after those years of parting, and have 
no words with her but those that the merest 
acquaintance could have shared. Esther 
cared more to talk to Nannie than with her 
brother; for Nannie too was engaged, and 
would be married in the summer. So the 
two girls bad long talks in the Vicarage 
drawing-room, while Percy walked up and 
down the garden with the Vicar, talking 
and arguing over the scientific problems of 
the day. 

Percy, since leaving college, had been 
proceeding with his studies. Women’s 
talk tired him, though he did not confess 
it, even to himself; and it was a relief to 
get away from the drawing-room circle and 
the dreary platitudes of his woinen-folk, to 
have an hour’s “ grind” at mathematics, or 
to read the last new thing from scientific 
circles. He tried now and then to interest 
Esther in his work, but he might as well 
have talked to a butterfly of the theory of 
evolution and the constancy of natural 
law. 

“ Now, if you arc going to be wise, I shah 
run away,” Esther would say, putting her 
hands over her ears, ajid looking bewitch¬ 
ing in her petulance. 44 I never could un¬ 
derstand words of more than three sylla¬ 
bles.” 

So Percy gave up the attempt, and walked 
placidly by his lady-lo7e under the deepen¬ 
ing shadows of the lindens, trying to feel in¬ 
tensely happy, but all the time being rather 
bored. 

He and the Vicar became great friends. 
Esther was busy about her trousseau , ami 
deep in consultation with Mrs. Prideaux 
and the dressmaker for a good deal of the 
day. So Percy was glad to go down tf> the 
Vicarage and talk to Mr. Clare. 

So the days slipped by. 

It was the middle of April. Percy had 
hardly noticed how the days were passing, 
but the rest of the month was to be the 
crisis of his life. A great deal of discussion 
had been going on between the ladies over 
their fancy-work all day; Percy, leaning 
back on the sofa, with the “Quarterly” m 
bis hand, had a dim idea that something 
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was being decided about that uncomforta¬ 
ble cousin whom Fred was so desperately 
(ond of. 

“What was mother saying about Ellen?” 
he asked, as he walked with Esther in the 
garden. 

“ Oh, Miss Hatton is wanted somewhere 
or other! Her brother is dying, I believe. 
Fancy Miss Hatton with a brother and na¬ 
tural a flections! But she is going, and 
auntie has decided upon sending for Ellen 
to take charge of the children while she is 
away.” 

“Fred wiii be delighted,” was Percy’s 
only remark on the subject. 

Two or three days afterward, Mrs. Pri- 
deaux and her daughters and Esther had 
driven to the next town on a shopping ex¬ 
pedition. Percy went down to the Vicar¬ 
age; but Mr. Clare had gone on Parish 
business to the village, about a couple of 
miles from the Lindens, where a railway- 
station had lately been built. Percy, for 
want of someth ng to do, walked on along 
the level turnpike-road, hoping to meet the 
Vicar. It was a warm day, and the road 
was slightly dusty, but the sweet-smelling 
hedges were bright with flowers, and a 
fresh breeze blew across the ploughed 
fields. 

About a mile along the road, a gate in 
the hedge revealed a pathway, green with 
early grass, between two high banks of 
short soft moss. The banks at the top 
were crowned by some stately trees, and 
the shadows of the young leaves fell cool 
and piessant upon the footpath below. 
Percy was glad to leave the dusty road, to 
havo the gross beneath his feet and the 
arching bougltB above him. He walked on, 
whistling softly to himsolf, and enjoying 
the coolness and the pleasant silence. 

The lane descended slowly toward the 
village, with many devious turnings, so 
that one could see only & few steps in ad¬ 
vance; and Percy suddenly came to a stile 
leading to a footpatli across some fields. A 
tall, girlish figure was leaning over the 
stile, turned from Percy. He had time to 
notice the pretty quaiutness of the simple 
dress, and the exquisite grace of the girl's 
drooping attitude, before she took her arms 
from oS the bar and stepped bock to let 
him pass. She glanced at him carelessly in 
doing so, and Percy saw, as their eyes met, 
how her expression changed and her face 
colored, 


“ Von don't know me, Percy? I am 
your cousin Ellen!” 

“ Beally 1” He clasped her hand. 

“Did n’t my mother know? Why did 
n’t somebody meet you?” 

Oh, I don’t know! It does n’t matter. 
But I shall be glad if you will show me my 
way. This is all strange ground.” 

Percy could not realize that this was El¬ 
len, this beautiful girl, 

“And you are happy at — at — that 
place?” 

A curious look passed over Ellen’s face. 

“Ves; I am very happy at that place. I 
hope Miss Hatton’s relative will soon re¬ 
cover.” 

Percy hoped differently. He felt that it 
would be very sweet to have Ellen in the 
house. 

They walked back, talking a great deal. 
Percy found out that Ellen knew some col¬ 
lege friends of Uls, who had gone down for 
a reading-party to Wales during the sum¬ 
mer before. Ellen talked of them quite 
frankly, though her color came and went, 
as Percy went on to speak of one of the 
party who had taken very high honors. 

“And you knew Forbes?” 

“A little. He Is Mrs. Forsyth’s cousin. 
He did well?” 

“I should think so! Forbes is one of the 
few who will be our leaders in the future. 
He was a great favorite at college.” 

Ellen did not answer. A close observer 
would have seen, in her trembling lips and 
the look of her dark eyes, the evidence of 
some strong emotion, but Percy never no¬ 
ticed it. 


CHAPTEB IV. 

Esther found it convenient to accept El¬ 
len’s declaration that she was very happy 
and contented in the school-room.. Esther 
was so busy and so happy that no time was 
left to make others happier. Ellen was left 
pretty much alone by the womeu-folk. Mis. 
Prideaux went into the school-room once or 
twice a day to lecture and admonish, and 
the elder girls never lost an opportunity of 
making EHen feel her position; but, for 
the greater part of the bright spring days, 
the young governess was left alone with her 
pupils, except for Percy’s frequent visits. 

He was a great deal In the school-room. 
He soon found that Ellen could appreciate 
his pursuits, and it became a usual thing 
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for him to bring his looks, and talk to her 
about them, Ellen could converse well, 
and they had many an argument on the cur¬ 
rent topics of the day. 

Percy was not given to analyze the causes 
that made a thing pleasant to him. Un¬ 
consciously his thoughts took a new color. 
He had no idea of being disloyal to Esther; 
he would have pronounced it an impossi¬ 
bility to love any other woman than the 
one he intended to make his wife in a 
month; but feelings are above rule. Be¬ 
fore a fortnight of the month had passed 
Percy loved Ellen as he had never loved 
Esther, as he never could love her. It was 
accident that showed him the true state of 
his feelings. Fred was come home. He 
was a sailor now, and as fond of Ellen as 
ever. Percy found his talks with his cousin 
an impossibility, now that Fred was always 
in the school-room. 

“ Tou care more for Fred than for me,” 
he said to Ellen bitterly. 

“ I care more for Fred than for anybody 
else, _ you know I do,” she returned, meet¬ 
ing the glance of his angry, passionate eyes. 

“ More than anybody else in the world? 
Beally, Ellen?” 

She colored so deeply that it was not hard 
to guess that there was somebody dearer 
still. 

“ Is there ‘ one other ’ ?” he said, in the 
breathless tone of intense emotion. 

They were standing at the school-room 
window. It was open, and Percy, as he 
asked the question, crushed with his hot 
hands the vine-leaves that clung round the 
sill. __ 

“The poor little leaves! ’ said Ellen, to 
whom Percy’s state of mind was perfectly 
unknown. She put her hand playfully upon 
his, to keep him from destroying the pretty 
green things. 

The slight touch went through him like 
fire. He forgot everything in one mad im¬ 
pulse, and caught both her hands and drew 
her closely to him. 

“Ellen, Ellen, I love you?’ 

He would have gone on recklessly and 
passionately, had not the expression of El¬ 
len’s face stopped and chilled him. Con¬ 
tempt, disdainful pity, awful surprise,—he 
could see them all. He dropped her hands, 
and covered his face with his own. 

“ It is true. Heaven torgive me, I could 
n’t help it, Ellen 1 Why did you come 
here?" 


“Hush!” she said, in an imperative, al¬ 
most contemptuous tone. “Tou are not 
yourself today. Cousin Percy. Tou are a 
good, true man, and you will marry Esther 
in a fortnight, —dear little Estherl" 

“Do you wish to drive me mad?” he 
asked passionately. “Of course I shall 
marry her. But I love you. Don’t look at 
me like that. Cousin Ellen. Was it my 
fault? Our feelings are not our own to 
control.” 

“ Our words are,” she Bald coldly. 

“If you knew what love meant, yoa 
would feel for me,” he returned. “But 
you don’t; you have no pity.” 

She looked up bravely into his face. 

“Cousin Percy, I do know what love 
means. Some one I knew once used to 
like to talk with me. He liked me a little, 
but I loved him dearly, — I always shall. 
Still it does n’t prevent my being happy.” 

Fred’s gay step on the stairs interrupted 
them. Ellen went to the table and took up 
her work, and Percy stood with his back to 
the room, looking out of the window. Fred 
had been Into the town with his sisters. 

“ I have brought you your books, Kellie. 
Do you know, I met a friend of yours in the 
shop as I was getting them?” 

“ Did you? Who was it?” 

“ A fine-looking fellow. He was with a 
party of jolly-looking girls. The mater 
knows them, and they were all talking to¬ 
gether, while I asked for your books. The 
tall unknown was looking over some vol¬ 
umes close beside me. 1 said the books 
were for Miss Chandos, but the man pulled 
down two editions of Horace, and I did n’t 
know which to take. While I was hesitat¬ 
ing, the man at my side remarked in the 
coolest way, ‘ I beg your pardon, but Miss 
Chandos uses this edition,' taking up one 
of them. I gazed at him in mute astonish¬ 
ment, and he added, with the jolliest of 
smiles, ‘ Miss Chandos and I are old friends. 
Will you tell her Arthur Forbes chose her 
Horace?’ ” 

Ellen took up the book, coloring pain¬ 
fully. 

“ Tes, this is the right one. Thank yon, 
Faed.” 

CHAPTER Y. 

“ Suppose we all go over to see this grand 
cricket-match tomorrow,” remarked Mrs. 
Prideaux at dessert that evening. “The 
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Davenants were telling me about it today. 
It will be a good affair. Tou will see some 
of your college friends there, Percy.” 

‘•Snail I?” he remarked carelessly. “I 
can’t say I feel intensely delighted at the 
idea.” 

“Some of the eleven are staying with the 
Bavenants," said Esther. 

“What a fine-looking fellow that was 
with them I” 

Fred smiled to himself over his walnuts. 

“He is the captain of the eleven,” re¬ 
marked his eldest sister. “ Mary Davenant 
told me that he has just succeeded to a 
handsome fortune.” 

“ I should like to go tomorrow,” said Es¬ 
ther. “A cricket-match is great fun.” 

“Can’t Ellen go, rrtaterf ” asked Fred, 
who never lost a chance of pleading the 
cause of his favorite, and had a special rea¬ 
son for wishing Ellen to go to a cricket- 
match. 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Prideaux sharply. 

“I don’t see why she should n’t,” re¬ 
marked Fred stoutly. “Do let her go!” 

“Yes, please let her go,” said Esther, 
who was given to compunction of conscience 
on Ellen’s account. 

Mrs. Prideaux rarely resisted any appeal 
of Esther’s; so she said graciously enough, — 

“Well, if Ellen cares to go; hut I hope 
she has too much sense to wish to mingle 
in scenes quite unfitted to her lot in life.” 

But Ellen did not prove worthy of Mrs. 
Frideaux’s good opinion. She accepted 
the ungracious invitation at once, and joined 
the party in the hall next morning, dressed 
very quietly, hut with exquisito taste. Mrs. 
Prideaux made arule of ignoring her niece’s 
existence on all public occasions; but Es¬ 
ther greeted her with a pleasant smile, and 
Fred rushed up with a knot of pink rib¬ 
bons. 

“Ellen, wear the same colors that I do. 
I chose them because I knew they would 
suit you,” he added in a whisper. 

“A reason worthy of you,” said Ellen, 
laughing. “ But whose colors are they? I 
don’t care to wear the badge of a party I 
know nothing about.” 

“ The match, my dear innocent cousin,” 
returned Fred, “is to be played between 
the regiment stationed at Woking and a 
club composed of fellows who have got a 
degree at Cambridge. The pink is the mili¬ 
tary color.” 

Ellen took the knot of ribbons; but she 


did not fasten It in her dress, and not all 
Fred’s badinage could make her do so. 

Percy avoided her pointedly. Ellen felt 
irritated beyond measure with him. She 
could not believe in the reality of bis feel¬ 
ings, and could not bear to think of what 
he had told her. She held it as showing 
the most contemptible weakness, even if it 
were true, which she doubted. 

Fred drove her and two of his younger 
sisters in the little pony-carriage. Ellen 
was to go in the character of the governess, 
as she persisted in going. She felt her po¬ 
sition no indignity, and ,was very bright 
and merry. For some reason she was in¬ 
tensely excited. Her cheeks were flushed 
with an exquisite color, and her eyes were 
brighter than Fred had ever seen them. 

The match was to be played on the Wo¬ 
king cricket-ground, a piece of flat grass¬ 
land by the river, surrounded by some no¬ 
ble trees. A number of gayly dressed visi¬ 
tors had arrived, and gay flags were flutter¬ 
ing from the tents erected at each end; and 
the regimental band played enlivening airs 
at intervals. 

The Prideaux family knew a number of 
people, and they joined a large group under 
the trees. Ellen stood a little apart with 
Fred and her pupils. 

“My governess,” Mrs. Prideaux said to 
her friends. 

Ellen heard it, and smiled. She did not 
eare in the least. As she chatted with Fred 
her eyes wandered restlessly over the groups. 
He was watching her with a mischievous 
smile, and her sudden start and color made 
him follow the direction of her glance. 

A group of ladies with blue ribbons in 
their dresses, attended by some good-look¬ 
ing men, had just entered the ground. 
They walked slowly up uuder the trees, 
toward the spot where Ellen and her party 
stood. The youngest of the Davenants, a 
pretty girl, had fallen a little behind, chat¬ 
ting gayly to her companion, a very hand¬ 
some, manly fellow. He was fair, with the 
brightest of bine eyes and a golden mus¬ 
tache. He was talking merrily enough to 
his companion, but bis eyes wandered ea¬ 
gerly around. Ellen did not glance in bis 
direction again; but he saw her, and stepped 
forward, and whispered something to a 
sweet-faced woman in front. Her eyes 
sought Ellen at once, and rested on her 
With evident approval. 

Fred watched all this by-play, and waa 
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quite prepared for what followed. The 
Davenants joined the group where the 
Prideaux were standing, and a great deal of 
greeting went-on. Ellen tried to talk care¬ 
lessly to Fred, but her voice faltered. A 
few moments of suspense, a dreary feeling 
that she was forgotten, and then a frank 
voice with a tremor of emotion in it said at 
her side, — 

“ Did you get your Horace, Miss Chan- 
dos?” 

She turned quickiy,and shook hands with 
the speaker. With the tenderest of glances 
the blue eyes met hers. Ellen felt dizzy 
with happiness. 

“I went to North Wales last week,” he 
said in a low voice. “Mrs. Forsyth told 
me you were here. I am so glad you came 
today.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ I should have come to see you tomor¬ 
row, though,” said Mr. Forbes, looking 
smilingly at the down-dropped eyes. “ But 
I want you to know my mother, and 8he 
wants to know you.” 

He stepped back, and called her; and 
Ellen had an earnest welcoming Bhake of 
the hand, and a kindly glance from eyes 
that were enough like Arthur’s to make 
her love them at once. Then more intro¬ 
ductions followed between the Davenants 
and Miss Chandos. 

Fred disappeared with the unruly pupils, 
and Ellen found herself seated under the 
trees by Mrs. Forbes, and the Misses Dav- 
enant and Arthur standing at her side, the 
lat’er neglecting his duties as captain to 
talk to her for a few moments. 

“You have no colors,” he said. “Little 
traitress, you do not dare to be neutral?” 

“No,” she returned, with an upward 
look that was delicious to meet. 

“Miss DaveDant,” he said, “have you 
a bit of blue ribbon? The fortunes of the 
day depend upon my getting some.” 

Miss Davenant had a roll of ribbon in her 
pocket, and a piece was soon cut off and 
knotted into a bow for Ellen's neck. Then 
Arthur went off to his work, and Ellen 
talked to Mrs. Forbes, all the time watch¬ 
ing her son’s tall figure, with a look that a 
man receives only from one pair of eyes all 
his life. 

Ellen’s reception by Mrs. Forbes and the 
Davenants, the most distinguished people 
on the ground, was not lost on Mrs. Pri¬ 
deaux and her daughters. They could not 


understand it; and their amazement and 
annoyance were increased more and more 
as the day went on. There was no mis¬ 
taking Arthur Forbes’p ttention to the 
young governess. 

“What does he mfean by it?” said Mrs, 
Prideaux to Percy. “If Ellen were any¬ 
body else, I should say ” — 

Percy interrupted her savagely, with,— 

“It does n’t require much perception to 
see what Arthur Forbes means, mother. 
He and Ellen are old friends, and quite tin* i 
derstand each other.” 

Percy was looking intensely wretched and 
ill-tempered. His mother and sisters put it! 
down to the heat of the day; Esther, to a ^ 
mild flirtation she was carrying on with one 
of the officers of the regiment. Only one 
person was clear-sighted enough to detect 
some deeper reason for the young man’s 
haggard face. Mr. Clare did not care par¬ 
ticularly for cricket; but he had brought his i 
sister, and now he stood a little apart from ! 
the merry groups, watching by turns Esther 
and her lover. Esther was seated on the 
grass, evidently intensely happy. Some¬ 
thing in her face reminded Mr. Clare of the 
rhapsody of the water-wagtail — j 

“ It was for my accommodation 
Nature rose when I was born; 

Should I die, the whole creation 
Back to nothing would return. 

Sun, moon, stars, the earth, you see, 

All the world was made for me.” 

The Vicar smiled as he quoted the verse 
to himself, but it was a sad smile. Be 
knew enough of human life to feel that 
Esther had bitter schooling iu store for her. 
His eyes turned to Percy, who certainly 
looked very unlike a happy lover; and 
something of the truth came to him, as he 
saw how Percy’s eyes were on Ellen, even 
while he talked to his betrothed. 


CHAPTER VI. | 

Mrs. Prideaux was very cross to Ellen 
when they reached home, and lectured her 
severely about her behaviour during the day. 
But Ellen was too happy to care for any¬ 
thing. Something Arthur had whispered to 
her, as they parted, made her utterly care¬ 
less as to her aunt's bitter words. She saw 
her pupils safely in bed, and, too excited to 
sit still 'in the scho»l-room, she threw * 
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ihawl oyer her shoulders, and went out in¬ 
to the fresh, dewy garden. 

The moon was full, and the clear light 
shone pleasantly down upon the Lindens. 
Ellen walked srowly up and down the 
broad walk, under the trembling shadows. 
There was a nightingale singing in a bush 
close by, and its full exquisite song seemed 
an echo of the gladness in her heart. 

The drawing-room windows were open, 
and she could hear Esther playing. Esther 
played correctly; but Ellen could hardly 
bear to hear the spiritless rendering of one 
of her favorite sonatas; and she turned and 
walked farther away from the house, down 
& walk bordered on each side by high lau¬ 
rels. There was a little shrubbery at the 
end of the walk, with a summer-house in 
it. The moonlight fell clearly through the 
lattice-work, and Ellen saw at once, as she 
turned the comer, that Percy was seated at 
the little ta.ble, with his head buried in his 
bands. He heard her step, and started up 
before she could draw back. 

“Ellen, stay one moment! I shall never 
ask anything of you again; let me speak to 
you now 1” , 

Ellen stood still, and he came to her side, 
and looked wildly into her face. 

“This Arthur Forbes,” he said; “are 
you going to marry him?” 

“Yes,” answered Ellen unshrinkingly. 
‘•Percy, dear Cousin Percy, what a happy 
life you will have with darling Esther 1” 

“Hush!* he said, in a tone that fright¬ 
ened Ellen, brave as she was. “ I can nev¬ 
er marry her; how can I? I bate her, El¬ 
len! I hate her smooth selfish ways and 
her silly face! I will not marry her!” 

Percy was but a boy still, and Ellen pit¬ 
ied him with the mother-feeling all true 
women have. He leaned back against the 
summer-house door, and covered his face 
with his hands, with a gesture of utter de¬ 
spair. Ellen went to bis side, and put her 
hand gently upon his shoulder. 

“Be true to your own true self, dear 
Percy,” she 6aid earnestly. “This mad¬ 
ness will pass, and leave manhood unsul¬ 
lied. if you will only be strong.” 

“0 Ellen, I cannot help itf 1 love you 
niore than heaven and earth. What shall I 
do, dear?” 

In pitiful trust he rested his head upon 
her .shoulder. Ellen touched his brow 
lightly with her hand, and smoothed back 
the damp hair. What could Bhe say? 


Some words were on her lips, when a hasty 
exclamation startled them both. Percy 
hastily drew back from Ellen; and they 
both turned, to see Mrs. Prideaux and 
Esther standing in the moonlight. Ellen 
did not speak; she stood perfectly sti'l, 
while Percy went forward and addressed 
Esther, 

“ I don’t know what you have heard,” he 
said, “I will tell you the truth now. I 
have never really loved you. It was all a 
bitter mistake. I am thankful you have 
found ft out before it was too late!” 

With a gesture he stopped his mother’s 
exclamation. 

“It is not Ellen's fault, mother; she is 
engaged to Arthur Forbes. I am to blame, 
if there is any blame. Esther and I were 
too young to know our own minds when we 
were engaged.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Esther faint¬ 
ly. “ Don’t you care for me at all, Percy?” 

Mrs. Prideaux took her arm. 

“Come away, Esther darling. Ellen 
Chandos has repaid the care I have given 
her by ruining my life.” 

But Ellen was gone. Percy attempted to 
speak; but his mother would not hear him, 
and he was left alone. 

Esther could not realize what had hap¬ 
pened. She hardly believed it, even the 
next morning, when a letter was brought to 
her from Percy. He had gone away; he 
was never coming back any more. The 
gilded future that had been so near to Mrs. 
Prideaux had come down with an awful 
crash. 

Poor little Esther! She read the letter 
that had cost Percy half the night to write, 
gradually getting the truth Into her stunned 
brain. Then she put it away from her, 
into her desk, —a little ivory inlaid toy, full 
of Percy's letters and his presents. She 
dressed with as much care as usual, and 
went down to the breakfast-room, very 
white and quiet. Mrs, Prideaux met her 
at the door. 

“ I was coming to you, my darling.” 

“Thank you,” Baid her niece, looking 
steadily into her face, “lam quite well. I 
should like my breakfast.” 

She passed Mrs. Prideaux, and sat down 
at the gayly appointed table, and poured out 
her coffee with a steady hand. No one else 
was in the room. Mrs. Prideaux leaned 
over the back of her niece’s chair, and 
touched her hair tremblingly. 
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“ O Esther, Esther!” 

But Esther die not speak. 

“It was all Ellen's fault. Percy will 
come to his senses soon, and we shall all 
be happy again. 1 * 

Esther’s smooth face hardened. 

“I shall never forgive him, aunt. We 
are parted forever. He may marry Ellen 
if he likes.’* 

The entrance of Mrs. Prideaux’s daugh¬ 
ters stopped the pleading of the miserable 
mother, and the breakfast went on, Esther 
talking a little more than usual. After 
breakfast Mr. Forbes was announced. He 
asked to see Miss Chandos, but Mrs. Pri¬ 
deaux had given orders that he was to be 
shown into the drawing-room where she 
was. 

After a little desultory conversation, Mr. 
Forbes requested to see Ellen; and Mrs. 
Prideaux, who had with difficulty controlled 
herself for so long, hastened to tell him the 
story of the previous night, after a fashion 
of her own. Mr. Forbes listened gravely, 
but lie made no remark of any sort. He 
could have told Mrs. Prideaux that he bad 
seen Percy that morning, and had had a 
long talk with him; but he said nothing 
till the story was finished. Then he asked 
to see Ellen, His quiet, determined man¬ 
ner had effect on Mrs. Prideaux; and, after 
some hesitation, she went up to the school¬ 
room. Ellen was there, going through the 
usual routine, and looking very much dis¬ 
tressed and excited. 

** Mr. Forbes wants to speak to you. I 
have told him everything, Ellen. He knows 
what an ungrateful, wicked girl you are.” 

Ellen looked pitifully into her aunt’s 
face. 

“O aunt, I never thought; I would 
rather anything but this had happened 1” 

But Mrs. Prideaux turned away coldly. 
She could never forgive her niece. 

Ellen went down-stairs. All her nerves 
were throbbing with pain. Her trembling 
hand could scarcely open the drawing-room 
door. She looked timidly into her lover’s 


face, when she entered, —only one look; 
the next roomer.t her face was hidden, and 
Bhe was held tightly in his arras. 

“My darling, my poor darling!” 

Ellen went back to Llandinvawr next day: 
and in the autumn ste was married. By 
that time Percy was teaching in one of the 
public schools, and Mrs. Prioeaux had gone 
to live with him. For her heart yearned 
for her darling boy, and she found her posi¬ 
tion very different at the Lindens now. 
Esther had a quiet way of asserting her au¬ 
thority as mistress which was very galling 
to bear. 

So the Lindens were soon let again, 
and Esther went abroad under the chapero- 
nage of an old friend of the family. It wu 
two years before she came back. 

Ellen was living in London; and she and 
Esther often met in society. It was about 
six months after Esther’s return to England, 
when Mrs. Arthur Forbes and Miss Pri¬ 
deaux were invited to a brilliant garden- 
party at Lady Mowbray’& pretty house at 
Twickenham. 

Since her marriage Ellen had not had any 
long conversation with the heiress; and she 
was rather surprised when Esther drew her 
away from the knot of clever talkers that al¬ 
ways gathered round Mr. Forbes’s brilliant 
wife. 

“ I want to tell you something, Ellen,” 
she said, with a little quiver in her voice 
“lam going to be married l” 

Ellen looked at her without speaking; but 
Esther understood the look of her eyes. 

“Oh, no, no,—not to Percy; I have 
forgotten him,— to Mr. Clare! He hu 
loved me all my life, Ellen.” 

Percy never married. He became a fa¬ 
mous man ; but he was never very rich, afld 
he died before his mother. Esther wu 
happy as a rector’s wife. The existen« 
suited her, and she was considered a most 
exemplary and beautiful-minded woman. 
There was no one, however, who under- 
stood her better than her husband, much u 
he loved her. 
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FAIB AS A LILT. 

ST HISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


A spacious old-fashioned garden, a sky 
flushed with the sun setting, a sea tossed 
into great waves by a strong west wind — 
I saw it all as one sees things in a dream. 
I cared nothing just then for the suuset, nor 
for the stretch of blue-green waters,—I 
cared only for one thing in my world, and 
that was the girl sitting at my feet, in crim¬ 
son rays of light that pierced the houghs. 

“You are dreadfully tiresome, Dane! 
What can you be thinking of?” She look¬ 
ed up into my face as she said it. “Are 
you sorry to have me at home again?” 

Sorry I I felt my lips quiver, and the hot 
blood rush into my face. 

“ I am far from sorry, Lily.” 

“Then show me you are glad. Tell me 
everything that has happened since I went 
away.” 

She got up and came to my side, laying 
her cheek against my arm. I was quite old 
and grave in her young eyes. Ever since 
she was a baby she had loved me, in her. 
willful way, as her big brother. But with 
me it was different. I loved her as a man 
loves once in life; I love her still. 

We were very simple folk. I farmed the 
land my father farmed before me, my quiet 
mother kept house, and Lily, the child of an 
old friend of my father’s, lived with us, and 
made the old home bright, — so bright she 
made it, that, when she went to visit her 
mother’s relatives in Loudon, we felt as if 
onr little world had lost its light, My 
father had promised her mother, that, when 
she grew old enough to choose for herself, 
she should go to London, and see her 
mother’s people, if she wished to hold 
them as her people. We hardly cared to 
give her up to them. They were rich, these 
Lawrences, but they had been harsh and 
cold to poor little Lily’s pretty mother, who 
at the last had so sorely needed the help 
they would not yield. But on this glad 
summer day our darling had come back to 
us to be our own once more. 

Thinking of all this, my heart was very 
full as she pressed her face against my arm 
in the .dim shadowy old garden. 

“I scarcely know what has. happened, 


child,” I said in answer to her last demand. 
“ Tlie days were dull without you. I miss¬ 
ed you dreadfully.” 

“ Did you, Dane? I’m so glad of that! I 
told Mrs. Lawrence I could not possibly 
stay a day longer from Ashfield, for I knew 
you wanted me home sadly. I wish you 
could see Mrs. Lawrence, Dane; she Is so 
beautiful, and she’s quite young, though 
she is a widow.” 

I did not care to tell her just then that I 
had seen Mrs. Lawrence, and knew well 
how fair her proud, cold face was. 

“ You could not guess what she Baid of 
you, Dane.” She lifted her head, and lopk- 
at me. “She said you must be quite a 
fusty old bachelor by this time.” 

“So I am, dear.” I looked at the bios-, 
som-sweet face, at the smiling lips and 
bright eyes, and I did indeed feel by bitter 
contrast old and fusty. 

“ She said that you were old enough to 
be my father,” the girl went on, her, 
expression changing; “but I told her she 
was quite mistaken. Dow could she tell? 
You were nicer and younger a great deal, 
I said, than Captain Boyd.” 

“Who is Captain Boyd, Lily?” 

“ Oh, a gentleman they all make a great 
fuss about! People say she will marry him, 
some day.” 

“But did you speak out your honest 
thoughts, when you said I was nicer than 
the captain, Lily?” 

“You know I did. You know you are 
very handsome and very clever, and much 
nicer in every way than those prim city, 
men.” 

I bent and kissed the shining golden hair. 

“ You have learned the art of flattery.” 

“ The truth is not flattery, — you told me 
that yourself, — and I am speaking nothing 
but the simple truth.” 

The crimson and the gold, the pearly 
white and the tremulous opal had died out 
of the sky. Long white lines on the face of 
the sea told that out in the open the wind 
bad risen to a gale. My mother was calling 
to us to come in. 

“One moment, Lily. The supper can 
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waft. When you were going Away you 
kissed me. You have not kissed me since 
you came back.'* 

She lifted her face to mine under the 
■hade of the swaying branches, and kissed 
me on the lips; and then we went into the 
house together. My mother met us in the 
porch. 

“There is a letter for you, Dane, from 
King’s Court. Mr. Cyril has come home.” 

I went on after Lily, and put the letter 
unopened Into my pocket. I gave no heed 
to St or the writer. We were very happy 
together, we three. The gale broke over us 
as the night fell; the boom of the waves, 
the rolling dash of the surf on the shingle, 
came to our ears as we talked, Lily shiver¬ 
ed as she heard it. 

“Often while I have been away I fancied 
that I could hear the sea as it sounds to¬ 
night,” she said, “ and once X dreamed that 
the great hissing waves were flowing over 
me. When I told Mrs. Lawrence in the 
morning, she said it was an ugly dream,— 
the sea means trouble to most people.” 

My mother looked grave at all this. 

“The storm of tonight scatters your 
dream, Lily,” I put in. “Let us hope it 
boded you no more trouble than a rough 
and wet welcome home.” 

“Dane,” ray mother cried out, “to hear 
you one would think you believed in such 
rubbish. The child’s head i3 far too full of 
aueh idle fancies. Don’t lead her to think 
you have faith in them too.” 

“Oh, but he has!” Lily said, getting up 
and kissing my mother first on one cheek 
and then on the other. “ Every one has if 
they would but own it.” 

With a saucy laugh she went away to bed, 
and we heard her little feet go tripping 
presently across the rooms overhead. 

The next day was a busy one; 1 did not 
get home to dinner. It was growing dusk 
and the moon had riseu before I reached 
tho house. 

Dusty as 1 was, I passed straight into our 
little sitting-room. Through the dust came 
the perfume of flowers — of roses — and the 
sound of voices, and I felt myself stayed ou 
the threshold. Lily did not see me; the man 
standing before her, with his hands clasped 
on the back of a chair, did not see me eith¬ 
er. Without a word, I turned and hurried 
up to my room. I was like a man hurt in 
the dark; I felt a thrust, keen and real 
enough, but I could not have told whence 


It came. The tea was waiting when I de¬ 
scended. Cyril Kingsley rose with his easy 
grace, and shook my hand warmly. 

“ I was not long in finding my way here,” 
he said, “ and I have been made so welcome 
that I am afraid I shall be coming again and 
again.” 

1 was cold enough, but he never heeded. 

“It is a longtime since you were here be¬ 
fore, *' my mother said. “Lily was a little 
girl when you went away.” 

“ I have been away six years, and now X 
find many changes. Miss Lily has changed 
with the rest.” 

He looked at her as he said it, and her 
face flushed under his eyes. Then I felt 
that I almost hated him, this man with his 
high-bred face, his easy, winsome gracious¬ 
ness. When the lea was over, my mother 
took out her knitting, and Lily, at Cyril 
Kingsley’s earnest request, sat down to the 
piano. Lying back in his chair, he watch¬ 
ed her in silence, and I watched him. 

This master of King’s Court was a very 
handsome man, — I could not deny that. 
Not so tall as I was by perhaps half a head, 
he was yet my equal in strength: his broad 
shoulders, his lithe, shapely limbs, showed 
me that. He was dark, and pale almost to 
delicacy. His eyes, under their heavy- 
fringed lids, had a warm glow in them. 

“When the swallows homeward fly”~ 
the words iang out true and sweet. In the 
quiet room we three sat and listened in a 
charmed silence. The roses drooped in 
their stands; the air was heavy with their 
perfume. The ringing voice, yearning and 
tender, seemed to bring the tears very near 
our eyes. When it ceased, the silence was 
almost painful for an instant; and then 
Cyril Kingsley rose and crossed over to the 
piauo. I could not hear the words, but I 
Baw the smile that came to Lily’s lips. 

“If you care to hear, I will sing some¬ 
thing for you,” lie said. “It is but a sim¬ 
ple little thing; I heard a young peasant 
girl sing it last6uramer in Tyrol.” 

It was, as he had said, a simple thing, — 
a plaintive song of iove; of love that 
should last until the “great hills faded,” 
and the brooks “ forgot their song.” Lily 
listened with dreaming eyes. No wonder 
the man looking at her sang with power and 
passion; no wonder his eyes, looking into 
hers, told her how passing fair he thought 
her. 

It aeemed to me hours after that when be 
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left us at the porch of our house. The 
moonlight made the night as day; the far¬ 
away corn-fields looked like gently swaying 
golden seas. Very scant attention the mas¬ 
ter of King’s Court had paid to business 
that night. He went away smiling and 
looking back as he went. We could see 
him pass along the open road till he turned 
aside into the meadows; and then the shad¬ 
ows hid him. 

“And so,” I thought, a little bitterly, 
“he will pass out of our lives when once 
our rustic simplicity ceases to amuse him.” 
Something of this I said aloud to Lily. To 
my surprise she was vexed at me. 

“ Why do you speak as if we were so far 
apart, Dane? He is only a gentleman after 
all, and you are that.” 

X laughed at her. Standing there, with 
my strong brown hands on the bar of the 
gate, the tan of the sun and tbe rain on my 
face, I could not help laughing. The next 
instant I was sorry for my rudeness. 

“ Listen to me, little Lily,” I said gravely 
enough; “you are right and yet wrong in 
thinking of Cyril Kingsley and myself as 
equals. Our family is as good as his; we 
have had honest men and pure fair women 
of our name in the old home for generations. 
But we are only yeomen after all, or gentle- 
men-farraers, if you like that better. Bit 
by bit these Kingsleys have climbed above 
that. They have married and given in 
marriage judiciously. They have risen; 
we have stood still. Yet in many things X 
am now — L hope ever to be — as true a 
geutleman as the best of them.” 

“Are they very rich, Dane?” 

“Very rich and very proud, — not with¬ 
out some-reason. King’s Court is a beau¬ 
tiful old place; its plate and pictures are 
famous among us. The land has been 
managed well too. They are a race wise in 
their generation. I am half inclined to 
close with his offer about the ten-acre field. 
He said the truth: it would be well for him, 
and not ill for myself.” 

I might have spared my talk; Lily was 
not listening to me. She was leaning over 
the gate, her face was turned toward the 
sea; the moonlight touched her features 
tenderly; the dainty lip9, the low wide 
forehead, unwrinkled as a child’s, the dusky 
violet eyes showed out as clearly as if it had 
been-day. Suddenly through the quiet, the 
intense Bultry quiet, voices came,— rough 
and homely voices enough, but softened by 


distance. Some fishermen going down to 
the shore were singing an old coast ballad. 

“What is that they are singing, Dane? 
I seem to know the air. Listen! That is 
the chorus, I suppose. Something about 
‘love,* for they are singing that word over 
and over.” 

1 did not answer for a few moments. I 
knew the song well, as did she; but she had 
forgotten it. I too hid distinguished one 
word, as it rose and swelled over the others 
again and again, in the quaint old chorus; 
but it was a word far different from “love.” 
It was “death.” 

“Ijet us go in,” I said, turning away ab¬ 
ruptly from the gate. “It lias become 
quite chilly.” 

She turned and walked beside me to the 
bouse. 

“ Is it not a sweet old place, Dane?” she 
said. “I did not quite know, 1 think, un¬ 
til X had seen other homes, how beautiful 
mine was.” 

“ My love, I am glad you are content.” 
My voice broke in spite of me. 

“Are you coming In tonight, children?” 
my mother cried, coming out into tbe porch 
to meet us. “ You have no sense, Dane, — 
to keep Lily out walking through the grass 
while the dew is falling!” 

“I am very glad that you have ‘no 
sense,’” the girl whispered, pressing her 
velvety lips to my hand as she passed in be¬ 
fore me. 

I was very busy that autumn, as a man 
must be who has much work and few to do 
it. But it was for ray own I toiled early 
and late, and I asked no higher or lighter 
task. Lily was with me. She had not 
wearied of us, as Mrs, Lawrence had told 
her she would. She even seemed to like 
the old home better day by day. In Sep¬ 
tember Mrs. Lawrence came to us. She 
and Lily often went to parties that were 
given in King’s Court; but, as a rule, I ex¬ 
cused myself from going with them. Yet I 
was glad Lily should go if it gave her any 
pleasure. One day toward the close of Oc¬ 
tober Cyril Kingsley rode over, as he had 
often done of late. 

“I have come to ask you to grant me a 
favor, Mrs. Carew,” he said, as he shook 
hands with my mother; “and it is a great 
favor, I assure you. My mother sends me 
in her name. You must please to look up¬ 
on me as her accredited ambassador,” he 
said, laughing. 
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“And what is the favor that it would bo 
in my power to grant you, Mr. Kingsley?” 

“ On the twenty-first of next month we 
give a ball, as you know. But, beside the 
ball, we are getting up charades and tab¬ 
leaux zivants. You know the style of 
thing?” He paused an instant, and looked 
into my mother's face a little anxiously. 
“ Miss Vaughan and Dr. Gray’s girls are to 
take parts. They want Miss Lily to join 
them. My mother wishes it. This is the 
favor I would ask.” He looked from Liiy, 
flushed and eager, to my mother, sitting so 
quiet, and even grave. 

I do not like charades, or anything that 
savors of the stage,” my mother began. 
“ It pains me much to refuse any request of 
yours; but” — 

“ You have not refused it,” he broke in 
in his earnestness. “You will surely not 
refuse it, dear Mrs. Carew? It is quite un¬ 
like acting: I could well understand your 
dislike to anything of that sort. This is 
simply to form, for a few moments, part of 
a living picture for the pleasure of a few of 
our choicest friends. You could not, I am 
sure, object to that.” I saw my mother 
waver. He saw it too. “I daro not go 
home and tell my mother that she cannot 
have her wish. It would spoil so much of 
the pleasure she is taking in our plans. She 
has her heart set on Miss Lily’s assuming 
a character.” 

My mother looked at him as he stood be¬ 
side her, earnest and pleading, and her 
sweet old face flushed and softened. Every 
one in the country knew how handsome 
Cyril Kingsley doated on his frail, ailing 
lady-mother. That last shot won the bat¬ 
tle. 

“ Your mother shall not be disappointed. 
I know I can trust Lily to her.” 

His thanks were simple enough, but any 
one who had seen the smile on his lips 
would have known that they were sincere. 

After that afternoon Lily was very often 
at King’s Court. The girl was wild with 
delight. She could talk of nothing but the 
Kingsleys, their guests, and the coming ball. 
She would walk beside me up and down the 
shady walks of the orchard, telling roe all she 
had seen and done at King’s Court during 
the day. Mrs. Kingsley had herself chosen 
what she should appear as in the tableaux. 
In one she was to be the Elaine to Cyril 
Kingsley’s Lancelot; in another she would 
be Marguerite. The parts had been well 


chosen, I thought. She was fair and sweet 
enough for eitheran Elaine or a Marguerite. 

I could not care much for these tilings my¬ 
self, but she cared for them, and they suf¬ 
ficed me. At length the day came for the 
“grand and final rehearsal,” as Lily called 
it. She went to the Court quite early in 
the morning, and, as the November dust 
was closing in, I took my pipe and went 
down to the gate to watch for her coming. 
It was a wild, misty evening. The water 
lapping the shingle sounded mournfully 
through the silvery mist. The shadows 
gathered thickly about me, as I leaned on 
the old gate and waited. 

“You are dreaming, Mr. Carew. Are 
yours sad or happy dreams?” 

The voice so near startled me. I turned 
in haste, and turned clumsily, for my foot 
caught in a lady’s dress, and I saw Mrs. 
Lawrence, who was paying us a visit, beside 
me. 

“ I am afraid I have done some damage 
to your dress,” I said, feeling a little awk¬ 
ward, I scarcely knew why. 

“ That can be easily rectified. But you 
have not answered my question.” 

She leaned her arms on the gate, much as 
I had been leaning mine, and seemed to be 
waiting for an answer. She had flung a 
woollen shawl over her head, a soft crimson 
shawl, from out of which her pale face 
showed clearly. Standing thus, in the dusk. 
of the autumn night, she made a quaint, 
pretly picture. She was beautiful, but her 
beauty was nothing fo me, nor could it ever 
grow to be anything. 

“ I was scarcely dreaming, Mrs. Law¬ 
rence; I was thinking things over.” 

“ And your thoughts were happy ones.” 

“Nay,” I cried, laughing and flushing, . 
though that she could not see, “I did not 
say so; but, since you have guessed so well, 
they were.” 

“By ‘thinking things over,’ did you 
mean past things, Mr. Carew?” 

“ Yes, and future.” 

“Ah, I believe in the futurel But I 
should utterly detest dreaming over the 
past. What good comes from it? I have 
no pity for the sickly poets who are forever 
raving over the 1 bygones.’ ” 

There was half-bitter mockery in her 
voice, but there was also an undertone of 
sadness in it, or I fancied so. 

“You are hard on the poor poets,” I said. 

“ Yet, if they be true poets, they sing si 
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they feel. And it must be sad for one to 
know that bis store of joy or peace is laid 
by forever In the past. Again, the future, 
however rich in promise, is not ours to bold 
and enjoy. For rov part, I am inclined to 
make the best that I can of the present.” 

She smiled, — a sweet smile, that soften¬ 
ed the cold, beautiful face. 

“ You are as practical as ever, I see.” 

The mist had gathered closer about us; 
the wind was rising too, and the sea sent up 
a fuller, angrier sound. 

“ I am going away tomorrow, Mr. Carew, 
and I may never see Asbfield again.” 

“ X trust that you will. You will always 
be welcome.” 

“Thank you. But X shall not care to 
come.” 

I bowed. The words, almost haughty in 
their frankness, had chilled me, 

“Will you walk back with me to the 
house? There is something I want to say 
to you.” She turned, and I turned beside 
her. “ I have a word of warning to speak,” 
flho said, “and I scarcely know how to 
speak it. You will probably think me un¬ 
kind and officious, but I shall not mind that 
j if you will only , believe me.” I listened to 
her in silence. “You are a good man, and 
therefore you have faith In the goodness of 
others. That faith makes you blind. A 
friend is winning your love from you, and 
you do not see it.” 

The words went through my brnin like a 
! pistol-shot. I felt as if my heart stepped 
its beat for an instant, and then my cool 
j temper came to my aid. 

“ You have said too much or too little. 
Have you any proof of the truth of your 
words?” 

In spite of me, my voice had a harsh, 
strained sound. Jn spite of me, a terrible 
fear rose and throbbed at my heart. 

! “You reed but to open your eyes to see 
proofs in plenty.” 

“But Cyril Kingsley — X know It is of him 
you speak — is as good as a married man. 
Every one knows that he and Mias Vaughan 
are engaged.” 

“What ‘every one 1 knows is seldom the 
true tale,” Mrs. Lawrence said coldly. “ He 
may marry Beatrice Vaughan for ought I 
know; meantime he is fast winning Lily 
from you. Go to this ball, and see things 
a s they are. Do anything but wait and 
hope for a joy that may never be yours.” 

She passed into the house. I went back 


to the gate, and resumed my watch; but 
how differently! I had not been there five 
minutes when they came, Lily and Cyril, 
Kingsley, walking together through the 
mist. As they reached the gate, Lily gave 
a little scream, and laughed, putting out her 
gloved hand to touch me. 

“ Are you a ghost, Bane, or a mortal?” 

I took her band, and put it on my arm. 

“In future, Mr. Kingsley, I will see Lily 
home myself whenever she has occasion to 
be out so late as this.” 

He simply bowed in answer. J conJd not 
see bis face, but his even, pleasant voice, as 
he spoke to Lily, jarred upon me. I felt as 
if I should have dearly liked to quarrel with 
him,— to quarrel and fight it out man to 
man. He went away with a light “good¬ 
night,” and I knew, as well as if he had told 
me in so many words, that he scoffed at me 
and my mad, jealous anger. 

When I looked at Lily's face in the lighted 
hall, I knew that she was angry. The dark 
eyes turned from me, the delicate scarlet 
lips were scornful. 

The next day Mrs. Lawrence left us. I 
drove her into Moston to catch the five- 
o’clock train. In her easy, careless way, she 
talked of a hundred things; but she never 
once named Lily or Cyril Kingsley, and X 
did not. As the train was about to start 
Bhe leaned forward and spoke through the 
window. 

“I shall expect to hear that you changed 
your mind in the last half-hour, aud took 
Lily yourself to the ball.” 

The next moment the train swept past 
me, as I stood alone on the little platform, 
and the face that looked at me for an In¬ 
stant with grave, almost tender eyes seemed 
to repeat the warning given on the previous 
night. 

“I will take her advice and go ” I said to 
myBelf. 

I was out more than usual during those 
dull November days, for I bad no peace at 
home. Lily was still angry with me; she 
turned from my proffered kindnesses, she 
seldom 6poke to me, she never even looked 
at rae if she could help it. Dr. Gray a car¬ 
riage was to call for her and take her to 
King’s Court, No one even thought of my 
going and taking her myself. 1 had bought 
Lily a present one day when I was in Mos¬ 
ton. I had intended keeping it for bet 
birthday in May, but, knowing she bad no 
ornaments suitable for the ball, I bolhouglrt 
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me of my hidden treasures. They were 
poor treasures, after all, — only a pair of 
pearl ear-drops, and a pretty heart-shaped 
locket to match the drops. The pale lus¬ 
trous pearls, the delicate carved geld, seemed 
fitting adornment for my darling, Now 
they had lost their value in my eyes, — so 
changed was she that I scarcely knew 
whether she would wear them. 

Tire twenty-first came at last. Lily had 
been busy in her own room all tne morning. 
It was fast getting dusk when she descended 
to the sitting-room and sat down before the 
fire. She did not see me among the shad¬ 
ows. Suddenly I remembered my present, 
I rose quietly, yet not so quietly but that 
she heard me, aud, turning quickly, she got 
up from her chair as if to go away. 

“Do not go yet. I have something to 
show you, Lily. See,” I said, crossing to 
her 3ide, “ I bought these a month ago for 
your birthday gift, but I have just been 
thinking you might like to wear them to¬ 
night.” 

I held the open case toward her as I 
spoke. 

“ O Dane I And I did not deserve them I” 

Then all my auger, my doubt, my sore 
jealous fear vanished. She was my darling 
again, — the one love of my life. 

“You do deserve them,” I said, kneeling 
down on the rug at her feet and drawing 
her face to my breast. “ There is no good 
thing on this earth that you would not de¬ 
serve.” 

She put up her hand aud stroked ray 
brown cheek softly, 

“But I have been cross with you, Dane. 

I was angry with you, and said hard wort’s 
about you to myself, and I should never, 
never have done that. Can you forgive 
me?” 

The red light fell on her upturned face. 

I felt my heart throb, and the passionate 
tender words died on my lips. I had no 
power to tell her bow I loved her, no power 
to plead with her for the love I craved in 
return, 1 bent my head and kissed her as 
softly as a brother might have done. I 
dared not trust my coward tongue to tell 
her how truly I had forgiven her, how little 
I saw in her to forgive. 

I did not go to the ball that night. Would 
it have been better if I had? Could any 
power on earth have turned the cruel hand 
of Fate aside and left ray life its brightness? 
Who can say? We know, the wisest of us, 


so little. When we trust to our own strength, 
it fails us. When we take counsel of our 
hopes, we find too late that they are false 
prophets, every one of them. 

Lily came to show herself to rue before 
she went. She stole, very softly into the 
darkened room. I did not hear the sound 
of her little feet on the floor. 

“Strike a light and look at me, Dane. 
The carriage will be here in a moment.” 

She was like a happy child. The sweet 
lips were smiling, the clear eyes glowed like 
stars under her silken lashes. There were 
roses in her hair and in her little gloved 
hands. The locket I had civeu her gleamed 
on her bosom. 

“Do J look nice?” she cried, lifting her 
face to mine. “Do you like my dress? 
And are not my ear-rings lovely?” 

She was fluttering about as she talked, 
her pretty pale s ilk skirts sweeping behind 
her over the worn old carpet. When she 
was gone the house seemed to grow sud¬ 
denly quiet and dull. I tried to settle to 
some work, but the lines of figures in the 
ledger baffled me. The room grew close 
and stifling. Some spirit of unrest kept | 
prompting me to walk as far as King's 
Court, — not to go in, of course. “But at 
least you will be nearer to Lily,” my fool¬ 
ish heart said. 

The house gleamed out from among the 
trees long before I reached It, As I came 
to a stand under the beeches, the beat of 
the dancers’ feet could be heard distinctly 
through the quiet of the starless misty 
night. After a time spent in watching the 
lighted windows and the flying couples that 
whirled and eddied past them, I began to 
think i had been a fool for my pains and to 
wish myself home again. But, before turn¬ 
ing away, I ventured up to the house, feel¬ 
ing sure that no one would see me. 

The liurary was lighted up, hut the heavy 
pile curtaino were undrawn, and I, looking 
ip, saw I lie room clearly, Lily was there, 
standing by tbe fire; Cyril Kingsley was be¬ 
side her. The room was empty save for 
those two talking in the glow of the fire¬ 
light. 1 could see Lily’s face, bent and 
pale, and Cyril Kingsley’s, flushed and ear¬ 
nest. He had taken her hands into his as 
he bent above her, I saw him touch the 
golden curls of her hair with bis lips. The 
lugh-bred, haughty face was all aglow. No 
wonder ray darling loved him, no wonder 
the young heart thrilled into new life at the 
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words fall ef subtlest power. Standing 
without in the cold and the mist, I watched 
them, those two happy lovers, and it seemed 
to me as if the strength died out of my 
heart at the sight. It was true then, — the 
warning that Mrs. Lawrence had given me. 
This man loved her, aud he had won her to 
love him. 

“She will be happy in her grand home,— 
happy and contented as she never could 
have been in my poor one.” So I said to 
myself as I stood there. The music clashed 
louder, light laughter and soft voices came 
to me. I saw him stoop and kiss the hands 
he held, while her head bent lower and 
lower till it almost touched his breast. 
Then I turned and went home, groping my 
way through the meadows like a man sud¬ 
denly struck blind. I had lost more than 
my love that night. I had lost my hope, 
my faith, my reason almost. It was hours 
after that before Lily returned. My mother 
was waiting up for her. I too was waiting, 
but they did not know. She came In, wan 
and weary enough. The roses were droop¬ 
ing in her hair, the light had died out of 
her eye?. And yet It seemed to me that 
the fair young face was touched with a new 
charm, that the calm of a tender joy was 
on it. 

With the morning Cyril Kingsley ap¬ 
peared. He had come, he said, to tell my 
mother “ all about the ball and the charades.” 
I did not care to Btay and hear him, but, 
before I could get away, ray mother asked 
how Lily had gone through her parts. 

“Her parts were simply perfect,” he said, 
with a quick, genuine warmth. “The 
‘fair Elaine* herself, the ‘lily-maid of As- 
tolat/ never looked more fair than Miss 
Lily looked last night.” 

I went away with a throb of bitter, pained 
anger at my heart. 

“Ay,” I said to myself, “a fair Elaine 
indeed, so fair that she has won her Lance¬ 
lot.’* 

Very quietly the winter stole away. 
Toward Christmas King’s Court filled with 
guests as usual; but, no matter bow many 
guests claimed him at home, Cyril Kingsley 
found time to come — first on one pretext, 
then on another — almost every day to the 
farm. 

My mother liked him; she even felt a lit¬ 
tle flattered by his friendship. Idly loved 
him; the lived in his smile; the lightest 
"word he spoke was music in her ears. What 


did it matter that I, the surly master of the 
house, held aloof from him and hated him? 
Tes; it had come to that, — I hated him, 

Beatrice Vaughan bad come back to King’s 
Court, and ever-busy rumor had it that she 
would reign there as its mistress before the 
roses bloomed again. This gossip troubled 
me sorely; it haunted me day and night. 
What if it proved true, and no mere idle 
tale? The question, “Could Lily bear it 
and live?” rose again and again before me, 
I dared not look into the future. If Cyril 
Kingsley played a false part, Lily herself 
never doubted him. I, who knew what 
love was, could see how well she loved him, 
how surely she trusted in his love. I was a 
strong man, but those winter days Hied my 
strength. To me it was as the bitterness of 
death to watch those two who had no 
thought but for each other. I saw and 
knew many things of which my simple 
mother never dreamed. Often and often I 
had seen them in the meadows or walking 
through the pretty lanes side by side, and 
they had never seen me, had not even 
looked up from their low talk as they went 
along. 

One day in February I had been to Mos- 
ton; my nearest road home lay through 
King’s Court Wood, and I took that. I had 
no thought of meeting them on that day; I 
had no thought for anything but ray own 
business. It was a clear, bright day; a 
high wind lifted the soddened leaves and 
tossed the bare branches. Swiftly, like fly¬ 
ing birds, tbe shadows chased each other 
over the open path, and the sound of the 
sea came up and mingled fitfully with the 
wind. It was cold, almost stormy; but 
there was a faint stir of the coming spring 
abroad. The pungent odor of the pines 
filled the air, and hardy sparrows sang 
cheerily. I walked along wiLh bent head 
like a man who does not heed; and yet I 
heeded. The odor of the pines, the fresh 
blowing of the north wind, stirs that mem¬ 
ory still. Suddenly the sound of voice* 
reached me; I did not need to look to know 
that Lily and Cyril Kingsley had turned 
into the path immediately before me. I 
heard every word he was saying; he was 
telling her in his earnest way how ho loved 
her witli such love as he had not dreamed 
he could ever feel for any one. 

•‘And you know It,” he said, drawing 
her close to him under the swaying branches. 
“You could not doubt my love,—you do 
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not doubt it.” He was looking into tlie 
face upturned to bis, and as be looked bis 
own flushed redly. “ Tell me as you told 
me tlie other night, * I love you dearly, 
Cyril, —must always love you till I die.’ ” 

The shadows of the sombre pine-trees 
closed about them as the girl bent her head 
and answered as he bade her. I was close 
beside lliem then. I could have put out 
my hand and touched hers as it lay on his 
shoulder,—there were but a few steps be¬ 
tween us. 

“Let the future bring what it may,” he 
said, kissing the sweet lips so close to his 
own, “ we have had our happy hours, my 
darling. It cannot rob us of them, nor of 
our love.” 

They walked on and away from me; I 
did not even look after them. What right 
had I, with my harsh words and harsher 
thoughts, to come in and mar their loving? 
That was in February. In March Cyril 
Kingsley left home for a time. He went to 
Paris, and the day before he went he came 
to the farm to say good-by. 

“ I may be away for a month, Mrs. Ca- 
rew, or I may be gone only a week, but I 
could not leave without seeing you all.” 

He did not stay long with us. He had 
“ a hundred things to see to,” lie said, and 
he would leave by the early train next morn¬ 
ing for Loudon. 

My mother and Lily went out into the 
porch with him, as they knew he liked 
them to do, and I for once followed. I saw 
he looked down earnestly Into Lily’s face as 
her hand lay in his for an instant, but most 
of his spoken farewells were to my mother. 
I was glad and thankful to see him go. 
Half-way down tlie path he turned and 
lifted liis hat gayiy, and Lily and my mother 
bowed and smiled to him as lie turned 
away. If she felt this parting, I thought, 
looking at hrr and seeing how pale she was, 
how would she bear a filial one? 

That evening I had occasirn to go to a 
house at tlie far end of tlie village. It was 
late, almost eleven o’clock, as I crossed the 
meadows on my way home. As I turned 
In at our own farm gate some one brushed 
quickly past me. It was a man, tall and 
slender, — I could see that much, for it was 
a comparatively clear night, and then a 
cloud covered the moon and 1 was in dense 
darkness for an instant. I called out loudly 
In my surpri e, — no one answered me; I 
even made a step forward, but the mail was 


gone. When the moon shone out again tbs 
fields nnd the road were alike bare. For s 
moment I half doubted my own eyes, and 
then I thought that it must have been some 
one from the village after one of the ser¬ 
vants, and that, not liking me to see him 
about at tiiat late liour, be had made i 
quick run for it. 

As I came up to the porch my eyes caught 
the glint of something light on tlie bate, 
brown earth. I kicked it first with my foot, 
then I lifted it up, and looked at it in the 
clear, bright moonlight. It was a man’s 
glove. There was the stain of the damp 
soil upon it; but I knew it in an instant 
It was Cyril Kingsley’s. The delicate color, 
the size, the perfume, told me from whose 
hand it had fallen. A sudden passion of 
auger shook me; a furious, jealous rage 
that made my cheeks grow pale and clenched 
my teeth. It would have fared ill with the 
master of the King’s Court if lie had faced 
me then. I knew now who had slipped 
past me like a shadow at the farm gate. 1 
knew that Cyril Kingsley had come hack to 
take liis farewell of Lily, unheard and un¬ 
seen by us. The next morning, almost be¬ 
fore the servants were astir, I was at King’s 
Court. 

“Mr. Cyril is up, but he Is engaged,” the 
man told me. “ He is leaving for London 
by tlie first train this morning.” 

“I know that quite well; but I will not 
detain him long. Will you tell him that I 
am here, and that I must see him?” 

The man went and did my bidding. He 
came back almost immediately. 

“This way, if you please. My master 
will see you.” 

1 followed him up the wide stairs, and 
along a passage pierced with high, narrow 
windows, from whieli one could see the gar¬ 
dens and tlie wood beyond them. He 
opened a door at tlie end of this passage, 
and left me on tlie threshold. The room 
was empty. I could see at a glance that it 
was a man’s private sitting-room. Daggers, 
silver-mounted fencing-sticks, and gloves 
lay about, with fishing-rods and pipes of all 
shapes. There were a few good pictures on 
the walls, and the delicate tint of the rich 
diapers gave an air of luxury and refine¬ 
ment tu the room. 1 did not sit down. I 
stood in the centre of the room and waited. 

Cyril Kingsley soon came to me. In the 
clear morning light he looked pale, but not 
from fear, I knew. Even then I looked 
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upon him as a man who would never flinch 
before an enemy. He offered me a seat, 
but 1 would not take It, and, seeing that, 
he too stood. 

“I am come, Mr. Kingsley, to ask you if 
there is any truth in the reports we have all 
heard that you are to be married in the sum¬ 
mer to Miss Vaughan?” 

I saw the surprise ill his face. Then he 
flushed with anger. 

“Let me first understand what right you 
have to ask that most singular question,” 
he said. 

I took from my coat-pocket the glove I 
had found on the previous night, and laid 
it on the table between us. 

“Still I do not understand, Mr. Carew,” 
—almost smiling. “You are pleased to be 
enigmatical this morning.” 

“I will explain if you will allow me. 
Late last night, at my own gate, some one 
brushed quickly pa«t me, some one who 
was evidently afraid to be seen, and who 
stole off under the shadow of the darkness. 
I found this glove on the garden path, where 
that nmn had dropped it. You were that 
man, Cyril Kingsley, and the glove is yours. 
I have a right to know what you mean by 
coming about my house irregularly, for of 
course 1 know that it was to see Lily that 
you came. I have come this morning to 
ask you simply if it can lie true that, while 
you ask one girl to love you, you are en¬ 
gaged to marry another?” I spoke as calm¬ 
ly as I could, but I knew that very soou my 
anger would master my judgment, 

“I grant your right in part, Mr. Carew,” 
Cyril Kingsley said presently, lifting stead¬ 
fast eyes to mine; “but I do tebei utterly 
against your manner of demanding it. I 
cannot be coerced into confidence, ill a 
cooler moment \vc may both perhaps better 
understand each other.” 

I was as calm as he was then, rigid with 
intense anger. 

“You must understand thus much even 
now, — nothing but deal it could come oe- 
tween you and my vengeance if you brought 
one pain into my Lily’s life. You have 
won her to love you. If you are worthy of 
that love, I, who love her too, will never 
grudge it to you. Hut beware, Cyril Kings¬ 
ley l The man who hurt her would have 
me to face!” 

He'looked back at me without & word. 
As I followed ihe servant out of the room 
1 saw him still standing there, in the centre 


of the long room, mute and still os I hod 
left him. 

It was the latter end of May before the 
family came back to the Court. I shall 
never forget the first Sunday that they came 
into church together, mother and son. 
The old church was sweet with the fresh¬ 
ness of the May. Great bauds of golden 
light fell through the windows and touched 
the quaint carvings on the old pulpit and 
the high oak pews. The grand, calm words 
of the minister floated through the quiet; 
and throughout the service I sat like a man 
on whose soul a heavy spell had fallen. 

The service over, we found that Cyril 
Kingsley had let his mother go home alone 
in the carriage, and was waiting for us. I 
could not well refuse his offered hand, 
though I longed to refuse it. He walked 
home with us through the lanes. He had 
been to Paris, lie told us, and then to Vi¬ 
enna. Even then I saw' the change in him. 
There was the shadow of care in his eyes. 
At the farm gate lie parted from us. 

“I shall come in early tomorrow,” he 
said, “to see Mrs. Carew, Tell her so, 
please.” 

When he came the next day he brought a 
present for ray mother and for Lily, — a 
brooch for my mother, a brooch after her 
own heart, old-fashioned and quaint; and 
for Lily a bracelet of dull gold, studded 
with opals and turquoises that glow’ed and 
flickered as the light touched them. He 
smiled at her surprise and delight; he 
watched the eager changing face as though 
lie could never tire of it; he would not let 
her thank him. 

“I have done nothing worthy of thanks, 1 * 
he said; “1 only gave myself pleasure.” 

After his return he did not come to the 
farm so often os he had used to do. But 
lie saw Lily every day, I knew, and the 
knowledge chafed me and kept open the old 
sore wound of mv jealous fear. To me 
Lily was always the same. In the dusk of 
the sultry nights she would walk witli me 
while I smoked mypipe^mong the apple- 
trees, She would bring her work or her 
book and sit on the wide low ledge c? the 
office window while I was busy among my 
papers. With her little white hands clasped 
oil my arm, she would pet me and tease me, 
and with the warm frank love of a child 
smile up Into my face. To her I was then, 
as 1 had ever been, but a favorite eldedr 
brother. 
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Ah me! Hearts are Btrange things; mine 
nearly broke in those hays. Often and of¬ 
ten I told myself I would far rather lie at 
rest under the quiet earth; and sometimes 
I have wondered whether the day would 
ever come when I should ho able to look 
back on my sore anguish and longing as on 
& troubled dream. 

And through all I doubted Cyril Kings¬ 
ley. I knew so well the deep-rooted pride 
of his race, and I feared for tho poor little 
heart that had trusted its all of joy to his 
keeping. The end even then was close 
upon us; what I had dreaded was near at 
hand. .One evening, toward the eml of 
July, Cyril Kingsley came in to us: ho was 
in his evening dress, with only a light dust- 
coat over it. We were about to sit down to 
our late tea, and when my mother asked 
him he joined us, though he had just come 
from his own dinner, we knew. The table 
had been set in the centre of the square 
room. The windows were flung wide open 
for the air, and dainty crimson and palest 
pink roses, with their shining leaves, clus¬ 
tered iti thick, wild luxuriance about the 
old wooden framework. Every wind came 
laden with the perfume of the flowers in 
the garden. It was a still night, — unusu¬ 
ally warm even for July. 

As we sat over the meal, idling arid talk¬ 
ing, the blue of the sky darkened, and pres¬ 
ently the far-off stars came out, and tho 
moon rose and threw its long white bars of 
light across the faded carpet and the high 
•tiff chairs. 

We had all finished tea long before that, 
but we still lounged about in the shadowy 
room, enjoying the quiet and the scented 
dusk. Cyril Kingsley had risen, and was 
leaning against the frame of one of the wide 
windows, where with every liLtle wind that 
stirred the wet leaves brushed his cheek. 

“This reminds one of the nights in 
Southern Italy/’ he said. “It is beautiful 
enough to tempt a hermit out-of-doors. 
Look at your namesakes, Hiss Lily. In 
this light they show like flowers carved out 
of solid silver, all jeweled over, and shining 
with an inner light of heaven.” 

“Those are my own flowers,” Lily said, 
•railing, as she too left her chair and crossed 
to the open window beside him. “Dane 
had them planted for me, because, of all 
the flowers that grow, I love lilies and roses 
the best.” 

He looked down at ber as she stood be¬ 


side him, her pretty hair shining in the 
moonlight, her little hands loosely locked 
on the chair beside her. 

“You remind me of Elsie in Longfellow’s 
‘Golden Legend.’ If you remember, she 
loved the saintly white lilies and the beauti¬ 
ful red roses just as you do. You could be 
like her in more things than that, I think.” 

She raised her head and looked at him. 
Even in the dim light her face looked 
flushed and bright. 

“I hope I should try to be,” she said 
softly. 44 If any one I loved needed my 
help, I would give it, if I could.” 

“I am sure of it. Since I have known 
you I have believed in many things I utter¬ 
ly scouted heretofore, tho Elsies of lift 
among the number,” 

We three strolled into the garden pres¬ 
ently, leaving my mother to herself. Lily 
and Cyril Kingsley walked together up and 
down the shadowy old walks, but I did not 
join them. I went away to the far end of 
the garden, into tho orchard, where the 
light was shut out almost by the trees, and 
there I smoked in quietness. The pain at 
my heart was keen that night. My head 
throbbed, and my eyes grew dim with the 
ache of it. It was all so bitter to me,—so 
bitter! Their love, their low, soft laughter, 
the very beauty of tbe quiet night, jarred 
on my nerves. 

As I stood there, my shoulder against a 
tree-trunk, all tho hope3 and dreams of the 
past years gathered like ghosts about mo. 
While I had hoped to win Lily l had scarce¬ 
ly known how much I loved her. Site had 
grown into my heart and my life. She was 
the centre round which my simple lire had 
moved. Every day had been brightened by 
her. The homely life, the hard work, had 
been sweet because sbe bad been near me. 
Now that was over and done with. Ths 
love that had so glorified my life had been 
turned into a very root of pain. As I stood 
there I heard steps and voices. I knew 
they were coming toward me. and presently 
I saw Liiy emerge from the shade and lean 
her arms on the low stone wall that fenced 
the orchard off from the flower-garden. 
Cyril Kingsley was speaking, and she, with 
her head bent, appeared to listen earnestly. 
All at once she put up her hands to ber 
face, and I heard, or fancied that I heard, I. 
low, faint cry. 

I took a step forward, and then I paused 
Be had put his arms about her, and her 
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head was resting on his breast. I might 
have heard every word that he spoke, the 
night and the place were so still, but my 
ears were dull and ray brain was confused. 
I beard enough to know that she had lost 
him, — that he could never make her his 
wife. Another woman would be mistress 
of King’s Court, — before many months, it 
might be. He spoke fast, and his face in 
the clear light looked wan and set. There 
was strong pain stamped on it, — strong 
pain, and ardent, passionate love. 

“O Lily,” he cried, when she never 
raised her head nor spoke in answer to his 
eager, broken words, “ look at me, speak to 
me I Do I not suffer too? O my love I 
my love!” Then the little hands went up 
to his neck and clasped it round. 

He tried to comfort her, he tried to com¬ 
fort himself. He talked long and earnestly. 
Perhaps some of his words were tiue; I 
scarcely heeded them then, and now I do 
not remember them. I knew one thing 
only, — my little Lily was suffering, and I, 
who had my own pain to bear, felt utterly 
broken down at the sight of hers. Again 
and again, while he held her close to his 
heart, he prayed her to speak to him, if 
only to say she forgave him. At last she 
raised her face to bis. Such a white face it 
was. 

“ I do forgive you, Cyril; but I love you. 
i cannot help it, I shall love you until I 
die.” 

The old, tender, faithful promise broke 
from her in her pain, and stung him, 

“No, no, Lily, not thatl never say that 
again I” 

She went on, never heeding him. 

“You have changed, but I cannot. You 
may be right, I do not know. Perhaps 
you will be happier with Beatrice Vaughan 
than ever I could have made you. She is 
different from me in every way, but she 
could not love you more; no living woman 
can do that.” 

He laid his cheek against hers in a mute 
caress, and his pale face worked with pain 
and sorrow kept sternly down. 

“Do you remember when I was Elaine? 
You told me then that if the true Elaine 
had looked as I looked then Lancelot could 
never have gone to Camelot. You were my 
Lancelot, and I have lost you!” 

And then suddenly she burst out into a 
bitter crying. 

I laid my face on thecold, wet leaves, and 


a murderous, cruel hate mastered me. For 
an instant the impulse to spring out upon 
him and fell him where he stood was almost 
more than I could control. Then the 
thought of Lily calmed me; I forced myself 
to keep still and silent. 

“Not now,” I said to myself, — “not 
now, when she is by to pity you and feel 
for you, shall you answer to me for this; 
but another time will come, Cyril Kingsley.” 
Tbe thought of how I should wreak my bit¬ 
ter anger upon him when that time came 
helped me to be patient 

And while I leaned there those two who 
loved each other tried to say their last good- 
by. It was very bitter to both. The strong 
man faltered and failed, and the words died 
away on his lips. His face wa3 white and 
rigid as he stood there trying with all the 
power of his will to hide lilo pain. 

“ I was mad, Lily, crueily, wickedly mad, 
when I tempted you to love me; when I 
met you first, I knew that I was not a free 
man. But I never dreamed that our part¬ 
ing could be so hard as this.” 

The words came with a kind of gasp. 
She tried to stop her crying to listen to him: 
she looked up into his face with eyes blind 
with tears. 

“I only thought to spend a few happy 
hours with you, — I thought that because I 
was an engaged man I could do it with safe¬ 
ty to myself, — and I never once dreamed of 
winning you to love me like — like you do, 
Lily.” 

Even then her love soothed him; and I, lis¬ 
tening with set teeth, knew that it did. 

“ But you will forget me in time, I know, 
and you will forgive me, Lily, — promise. 
O my darling! my own love! how can I 
ever leave you or give you up?” 

He kissed the white, quivering lips, the 
wet cheeks, the shining, golden hair. 

“But you must leave me, Cyril!” she 
cried. “Even now you are not mine, but 
another’s. I do forgive you, — you know 
that I do. Kiss me just once, and then go 
quickly, while I have strength to let you 
go.” 

I hid my face in my hands. It was as If 
I stood in the presence of the dying and 
heard the last words that were not meant 
for me to hear. 

I had suffered, rebelled, doubted and 
trusted, but all these feelings were past. 
They were stilled into quietness by a dread 
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reality,—LUy was dying. For days and 
weeks she had been fading. For her simple 
soul death had no terrors; she Baw only the 
rest it would bring her. 

u 1 am not sorry to go,” she said to me, 
as X sat by her bedside one night; “ yet, if I 
might, I should have liked to have lived for 
your sake, Dane.” 

And then 1 knew that she understood at 
the last the Jove with which I loved her. 
To me it was as if in the black night of my 
sorrow a shaft of pure white light bad 
touched my soul and given me strength to 
endure. 

In the deep quiet of that autumn night 
she died. I heard the last sigh, I caught 
the lust glance of the sweet dark eyes, and 
then I went out in my dumb sorrow from 
the hushed room, wishing that from its 
threshold my strong love had been able to 
bar out death. 

Hours after that, as I sat alone in agony 
in one of the darkened rooms down-stairs, 
some one came in softly and touched me on 
the arm. I was calm enough then, worn 
out and quiet, for even one’s Borrow must 
rest. 

‘‘What is it?" I said wearJ/y. No one 
answered. 

I felt the touch again. 

Then I turned my head and saw Cyril 
Kingsley within a yard of me. I looked up 
at him in a kind of dull stupor: then mem¬ 
ory stirred, and X would have spoken,— 
have cursed him in my awful bitterness of 
desolation,—hut he put out his hand and 
stayed me. 


“ I know all you would say. But even 
you never Joved her as I loved her. Let me 
see her face once more,’* 

The handsome, haughty face was strained 
with anguish; even i was touched with pity, 
seeing him then. Without a word I led him 
through the quiet house to Lily’s little 
room, where she lay on her bed, dead. 
There we two who had loved her so stood 
for an instant side by side, and looked down 
on her dead face. There were flowers in the 
wax-white hands; there were buds ou the 
quiet breast; the shaded light fell softly on 
the tender cheeks; and the fringed eyelids 
dropped, veined and still, over the darkened 
eyes. Then the words spoken in hot anger 
months before came hack to me, —“ Noth¬ 
ing but death shall come between usT' 
And, lo, death had come! 

Friends we could never be, this falw 
Cyril Kingsley and 1, but we dared not be 
foes. Standing by his side that day, I saw 
that and submitted. And then I turned 
from the room and him. He came out as 
twilight was falling. I saw him face to face i 
as he passed out of the house, but he spoke 
no word to me nor I to him. 

He had loved her, —I never doubted that; 
but his love had been cruel as the grave,— 
a poor selfish love at its best. I bad loved 
her, — ah me, how hopelessly] — and nov 
she was dead and gone from us,—dead 
in her youth and her exceeding great beau¬ 
ty; and yet in my heart she lived. In ray 
poor faithful heart she will ever live, ray 
one white bud of love, pure and stainlew, 
for ever and ever Faib A8 a Lily. 
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FOR HIS SAKE. 

BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The sun was setting on a lovely evening 
in September, shining gloriously over the 
wide acres of the turf bog that reached, un¬ 
broken by tree or mound, to the crimson, 
bla 2 ing horizon of the far west. A mile or 
so away on the right there was a skirting of 
dark fir-trees, from behind which a thin line 
of blue smoke was rising against the sky. 

Over the purple heather, glowing rosy in 
the long level rays of the evening sun, a sol¬ 
itary figure was approaching, walking with 
the quick, free step of one accustomed to 
many a long mile. At his heels trotted a 
couple of liver-and-white pointers, with de¬ 
jected heads and drooping tails, which were 
evidently more tired than their master, — a 
man of about fifty, straight and erect, with 
grizzled hair, and a face in which time and 
trouble had furrowed deep lines. He was 
plainly dressed in a tweed shooting-jacket 
much the worse for wear. A game hag was 
slung across his shoulder, which seemed but 
scantily filled, though he had been out 
from ten o’clock that morning. 

Captain Devereux, whistling softly to 
himself, stepped swiftly along over the 
6pringy, yielding heather. 

Half an hour’s quick walking brought him 
to the straight, deso/a te-looking road , eut 
right across the bog; and running up,the 
hank, closely followed by the .two dogs, he 
was abou: to continue his way in the direc¬ 
tion of the blue smoke behind the fir-pines, 
when his attention was arrested by a group a 
little in front of him; and, with a slight ex¬ 
clamation, he sprang forward. There had 
evidently been sa accident. 

A horse and car lay upon the road, with 
the helpless look of a general smash; the 
horse lying prone where he had fallen, the 
car tilted down, rugs and portmanteaus on 
the ground, just where they had been pitch¬ 
ed, and the car-driver standing helplessly 
by, leaning over the unfortunate fare, — a 
gentleman, who lay upon his face, either 
stunned or dead. 

Captain Devereux came hurrying up. 

44 Hollo! What’s happened?” 


44 Captain, I ’m afearcd he’s dead,” replied 
the carman, turning round. 

“ Good Heaven 1 You don’t say so?” 

Captain Devereux knelt down, and, lay. 
ing his gun upon the ground, lifted the head 
of the unconscious form on to his arru, dis¬ 
closing the face of a man between thirty 
and forty, with well-cut, handsome features, 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of high- 
breeding; he was white to the lips, which 
were fast closed beneath the heavy brown 
mustache. Captain Devereux lifted one of 
the nerveless hands, —the white, well-made 
hands of a gentleman,—and felt fur the 
pufse. He laid it down again immediately, 
and replaced the unconscious figure on the 
ground, with a rug under his head. 

44 It is a bad business. How did it happen, 
Micky?” 

“ Sorra a hit of me knows I We were driv¬ 
ing along quite nice and quiet, when the 
mare she put her foot in a hole, and come 
down, poor hostel Her leg is broken, I am 
thinking, sir.” 

Micky Quin was sorrowfully regarding the 
old mare, poor black Bess, lying quivering 
between tbe shafts, her head on the ground, 
sobbing, poor thing, with every labored 
breath. 

Captain Devereux had taken a brandy- 
flask from his pocket, and was trying to 
pour some of the contents between tbe 
prostrate man’s tight-locked lip3. It only 
trickled down over his chin and collar, so he 
gave up the attempt. 

“What shall we do, Micky? He is not 
dead, but how are we to move the poor fel¬ 
low? I wonder who he is?” 

“Sure it’s Mr. Biyan 1 He engaged me to 
take him to Lisconig from the station.” 

“ Mr. Bryan!” exclaimed Captain Dever¬ 
eux; and he bent with renewed interest over 
him. “Is it possible? I had no idea he 
was coming so soon. Are you sure, 
Micky?” 

Micky pointed to the fallen portmanteau 
and hat-box. The address was right 
enough, proving the senseless man’s identity 
beyond all doubt, — “Paul Bryan, Esq.” 

“ Micky, you must go to Michael’s Mount 
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for a cart, —every minute lessens his chance, 
—and tell them to run for the doctor.” 

“And the mare, sir?” Poor Micky Quin! 
He thought more of Black Bess than the 
possible death of the great landowner of the 
place. 

Far away in the distant perspective a cart 
of turf was slowly approaching. 

“Thank goodness!” said Captain Dever¬ 
eux. “Micky, ray man, we must put that 
other horse in the car; and the kindest thing 
would be to shoot that poor mare.” 

“You do it then, sir,” returned Micky in 
a choked voice. “ I could n’t take the life of 
the poor baste, that has served rae for ten 
years. I never thought she ’d have done the 
like. She was sure-footed always; but she’ll 
never rise again, poor craturl” 

Micky turned away while Captain Dever- 
eux loaded his gun, — he was unable to wit¬ 
ness the death of the favorite he had bought 
at the Curragh ten years before, — and in 
another minute Black Bess wa9 at rest for¬ 
ever. 

There were tears on Micky’s shaggy eye¬ 
lashes as, without turning round, he walked 
on to meet the approaching turf-cart, which 
was drawn by a gaunt, bony chestnut. In 
a few minutes the chestnut was unyoked 
from the cart and put between the shafts of 
the car, and the seemingly lifeless body of 
Mr. Bryan was lifted on the vehicle. Cap¬ 
tain Devereux, supporting him, with the 
heavy head resting on his shoulder, wonder¬ 
ed if he was dead. The white face and 
tight-closed eyes looked like death indeed. 
The man who belonged to the turf-cart re¬ 
mained in charge of the cart and the body 
of poor Black Bess. Micky walked at the 
chestnut’s head, leading it carefully. 

Captain Devereux had decided on taking 
Mr. Bryan to his own place, Michael’s 
Mount, —Lisconig being six good Irish 
miles away; and in a very short time tney 
hatl reached the fir-trees, and stopped at 
a small two-storied house standing on a 
slight eminence, from which it had taken 
its name. 

Several dog3 came barking down to the 
gate, —tall, meagre-looking hounds. They 
bounded round the car and sniffed Mick 
BUgpicionsly, as he led the bony chestnut 
carefully up to the door. 

“Dulcie! DulcieJ” shouted Captain Dev¬ 
ereux; and the door was opened by a pretty 
gray-cyed little maiden. 

‘‘0papa!” she cried, her young face turn¬ 


ing white and red- in her surprise, as she 
looked with scared eyes at the prostrate fig? 
ure lifted down from the car. ' 

“Don’t make a fuss, Dulciel It is Mr. 
Bryan of Lisconlgi' There has been an acci¬ 
dent. Get my room ready for him, child, — 
quick!” 

Dulcie obeyed without another question, 
just taking onelook at the pale face hanging 
over her father’s arm, ere she sped away up± 
stairs. 

Mr. Bryan was a tali, Well-built man, — nd 
light load; and he was with difficulty got up^ 
stairs and laid on Captain Devereux’s'bed, 
still insensible. 

“Now, for Heaven’s sake, Micky, go for 
Doctor Donovan, and bring him back with 
you!” 

But this was a case beyond the skill of old 
Doctor Donovan; and Mr. Bryan was quite 
too important a person to be allowed to per¬ 
ish, if money could procure brains and skill 
to save him. So Micky was sent off again, 
in the Doctor’s gig, to the nearest p03t-town, 
six raile3 off, with a telegram for the first 
doctor in Dublin to come immediately to a 
case of life and death. And by the night- 
mail the celebrated medical man arrived, 
and nearly killed Doctor Donovan’s horse in 
driving to Michael’s Mount. 

Mr. Bryan did not die, but returned to 
conciousness, or, rather, to a state that was 
a little less like death. 

“ How is he, papa?” Dulcie asked, as her 
father came down-stairs at last. 

“They ’ll pull him through, poor fellow, 
— he had a narrow shave of it, — but he 
can’t be moved.” 

“ Must he stay here, papa?” 

Dulcie, sitting opposite her father in the 
small, dimly lighted parlor, opened her eyes 
as she spoke. 

“Of course: we must do the best we can 
for him. It’s a responsibility; but I wish 
he had a mother, or some relative, to send 
for.” 

“ Has he no one at all?” 

“Not a soul! His uncle, old Mr. Bryan, 
was the last of the Bryans, bar the poor fel¬ 
low up-stairs: a fine, handsome man he is 
too.” 

“Yes,” came in a low, grave voice from 
the little figure sitting with small hand* 
folded on her lap; and in that “ Yes” Dulcie 
Devereux, though she was unconcious of it, 
gave all the rest of her life into the keeping 
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of the pale face which she had had one 
glimpse of* 

“ I suppose he was coming to Lisconig for 
good?” said Captain Devereux. 

“ I suppose so,” echoed Dulcie, who was 
listening to the footsteps of the doctors over- 
heard. 

She looked pale and tired. 

Go to bed, child,” said Captain Dever¬ 
eux. 

“ And where are you going to sleep, pa¬ 
pa?” she asked, pausing after her good¬ 
night kiss. 

“Anywhere; I must look after him.” 

Dulcie went up-stairs, and in the moon¬ 
light, in her own room, she knelt down, and 
prayed that the sufferer might live. 

Poor little Dulcie! Her seventeen years 
of experience had brought her nothing so 
wonderful as the advent of this handsome 
stranger, who had been carried like one 
dead, and laid beneath their roof. For 
thirteen years she had lived a strange, une¬ 
ventful life with her father at Michael’s 
Mount, shut up with the companionship of 
her own heart, and dreaming the days and 
weeks and years away, with vague wonder- 
ings and yearnings about an impossible fu¬ 
ture. 

They knew nobody. Living in this 
strange little out-of-the-way house, no one 
took the trouble to find out anything about 
them; and Captain Devereux was some¬ 
what of a mystery to the neighborhood. 
Who he was no one knew, and what motive 
had made him bury himself in the wilds 
none could tell. Captain Devereux lived 
very quietly, and in his own way educated 
and brought up his daughter himself. He 
had one son, older by several years than 
Dulcie, who had occasionally paid brief 
visits to Michael’s Mount, and had finally 
emigrated to Australia. 

For three weeks Paul Bryan lay danger¬ 
ously ill, pausing for many days on the bor¬ 
der of the strange shadowy land, unconscious 
of small white hands that ministered to him, 
or that, as he struggled back to life, great 
pitying gray eyes were looking at him out 
of a delicate, child-like face. 

Dulcie, sitting watching him one day, no¬ 
ting the ravages brain-fever had made in the 
strong, manly face, saw his eyelids tremble, 
and then two puzzled, wondering eyes look¬ 
ed at her,—deep blue eyes, that wandered 
from Dulcie to his own thin white hand, and 
hack to her again. 


“ Where the deuse am I?" he asked, in • 
low voice, very weak. 

At the oddness of the question a smile 
crept into Dulcie's eyes. She got up, and 
held a glass to his lips. 

“ You were to take this when you woke," 
she said. 

He took it obediently, and turned his face 
wearily on the pillow. 

“ I’ve been ili?” he asked. 

“Yes, very ill,” said Dulcie, thinking it 
better to satisfy his curiosity. “Yourcar 
upset, and papa brought you here.” 

“When?” 

“ Three weeks ago. But you are not to 
talk.” 

Ana, weary with the great weariness and 
exhaustion of illness, he closed his eyes 
again, and fell asleep. 

“ He is saved!” thought Dulcie, tears fill¬ 
ing her eyes. “ Thank Heaven P’ 

The leaves were falling fast before Mr. 
Bryan was able to leave his room; but one 
evening he struck against being an invalid 
any longer, and came down-stairs leanirg 
heavily on Captain Devereux s shoulder. 

The small parlor looked snug and home¬ 
like when he entered. Tea was laid on a 
little round table, and Dulcie—a red ribbon 
twisted in her soft brown hair—was kneei¬ 
ng on the hearth-rug, toasting bread. A 
large arm-chair was by the fire, full of rugs 
and pillows. 

“Oh, I protest against this!” said Mr. 
Bryan in his low, pleasant voice. “ I really 
won’t be an invalid any longer.” But all 
the same he seemed glad to lie back in the 
arm-chair, and looked around at the bright 
little room, and at Dulcie, with her sweet, 
serious eyes looking out from under the 
sweepingdark lashes that added such beauty 
to her face. 

“You are spoiling me, Dulcie,” he said, as 
she brought him his tea and buttered his 
toast, putting it all on a little table at his 
side. “What a good little nurse you are!” 
he added, taking her warm hand in his fora 
second. 

A hot blush dyed her face: she drew away 
her hand, and said gayly, — 

“ Now you have come down-stairs I wou’t 
spoil you any more.” 

“ Won't you? X assure you I like being 
spoiled.” 

Dulcie — a smile on her lips—stooped to 
pat one of the dogs. Mr. Bryan looked on 
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smiling too. She was such a soft, winning 
little creature, with her great shy eyes, and 
had such quaint, childish ideas. The fire¬ 
light flashed and caught the bright ribbon 
in her hair,— the only scrap of brightness 
about the slight little figure. Dulcie’s 
wardrobe was not very extensive, and this 
red ribbon was an unusual bit of finery, put 
on in honor of Mr. Bryan’s first night down¬ 
stairs. 

“ Do you think the doctors will let me go 
toLisconig next week?” said Mr. Bryan, as, 
tea over, he was trying his strength, walking 
up and down the room. “ I have put you 
all out awfully; moreover, I am anxious to 
get over to Lisconig to begin my reign 
there.” 

“Don’t talk of putting us out,” returned 
Captain Devereux heartily. “We are only 
too glad to have you as long as you can stay 
with us; and, really, you are n’t fit to move 
yet.” 

“Thanks,—you are very kind; but I 
know a sick man is a bore. My little nurse 
must be tired of humoring me.” 

Be came up, and was standing behind 
Dulcie's chair, and did not see the blank 
change that had come over her face at men¬ 
tion of his departure. 

“ Tell the truth,” he said: “ won't you be 
glad to get rid of me?” 

How thankful she was to be able to do the 
slightest thing for him Dulcie did not say, 
and she did not answer.for a moment; then 
she said slowly, — 

“ I do not think it trouble.” 

“ Dulcie looks upon you very much as she 
did on the Newfoundland who broke his leg 
last summer, you see,” laughed Captain 
Devereux. 

“ If she treated the Newfoundland half as 
well as she has treated me, he must have 
been well off, Captain Devereux,” said Mr. 
Bryan, wheeling round suddenly. “ While 
I live I shall never forget what you have 
done for me.” 

“Nonsense! Sit down: you know you 
are n’t fit to move yet,” 

Mr. Bryan went back to his chair. 

“How my uncle neglected Lisconig!” he 
said. “I believe the property is worth 
twice as much, — ouly there are bad ten¬ 
ants.” 

“ Yes: old Mr. Bryan was too easy a land¬ 
lord. He lowered all the rents at the fam¬ 
ine ; and now, when tne farmers are well able 
to pay, the land is ail underlet.” 


“ And some of the fellows pay no rent at 
all, I understand.” 

“Likely enough; and you will find it 
hard to make them.” 

“ I mean to try, at all events; when I 
come to Lisconig for good, you will see a 
different place.” 

“Don’t put the screw on at once; these 
Irish chaps don’t understand it.” 

“ They won’t be asked,” said Mr. Bryan 
quietly. 

Determination was written in every line 
of Paul Bryan’s face; the tenants on the 
Lisconig estates were to find they had a 
very different man to deal with from old Mr. 
Brvan, who had not cared one straw what 
became of the property as long as he got 
enough out of it to last him his lifetime. 

“ Would n’t you be afraid, Mr. Bryan?” 
Dulcie asked, with grave questioning tones, 
and a look of awe on her face. 

“ Afraid?” The dark blue eyes meeting 
hers had never known fear yet “ That is 
the last idea that would enter my head.” 

“ But if the poor people can’t pay?” 

“They must go then; have n’t I the best 
right to my own? Let them emigrate.” 

“ If they got fond of you first,” suggested 
Dulcie, thinking how easy it was to love and 
worship him. 

“ They might pay their rents, you think? 
No, Dulcie, I don’t allow there is much that 
is lovable in the Irish peasant.” 

All Dulcie’s patriotism leaped into her 
eyes at his words. 

“Mr. Bryan, you are an Irishman your¬ 
self; you ought not to speak so unkindly of 
your countrymen. Some of them are very 
faithful; but, if you tyrannize over them, 
poor ignorant people! can you wonder” — 

“ They shoot you from behind a hedge? 
Not a bit of it! Dulcie, you are a capital lit¬ 
tle champion; I wish I had you onjny side. 
Mine will be a reign of terror at Lisconig. 
The tenants will tremble before King Bryan 
the Terrible 1” He laughed as he spoke. 

“ I think you will be a very cruel land¬ 
lord, Mr. Bryan,” said Dulcie. 

“ No, I hope not. I mean to do my duty, 
but I also mean that they shall do theirs; 
don’t you think that is fair?” 

“ I suppose so; but you speak as if you 
would be a hard master.” 

Dulcie would rule by love,” said Cap¬ 
tain Devereux, smiling fondly at her. But 
Mr. Bryan declared some natures did not 
understand love. 
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• “ I will try my plan first;” lie said, look¬ 
ing with amused eyes at Dulcie; “ and then, 
if that falls, I can try yours,” he added, lit¬ 
tle thinking how bitterly he was to remem¬ 
ber words-spoken with such careless gayety. 

■ Dulcie, her hand on Don’s head, which 
was resting on her knee, lifted her eyes to 
Mr. Bryan’s amused face. 

“ My plan never fails; yours might,” she 
said. 

“ Any plan of yours is sure of success,” 
he answered, smiling at the grave little 
maiden, whose shy eyes drooped bo readily 
beneath liis gaze. 

Poor little Dulcie! Iu all her life she had 
never seen any one like this well-dressed, 
perfect gentleman. It was small wonder 
then that she opened the flood-gates of all 
the passionate love that was in her nature, 
and cast love, worship — all — down at 
this man’s feet. The few weeks she had 
known him seemed to bavo given to her 
life all that was wanting. Just to sit by and 
hear him talk was all she asked; for to listen 
to the voiee whose tones had become music 
to her ear was enough for her; and that 
such happiness might all come to an end 
never for a moment entered her mind. 

“ We must be friends always, you and I,” 
Mr. Bryan said one day. “ Iowe my life to 
you.” 

.< jf 0; — to Dr. Donovan,” she corrected, 
with a droll little smile lurking in her eyes 
and about her tremulous lips. “Old Dr. 
Donovan is so proud of the way ho pulled 
you through.” He laughed witli her. 
“ And Micky Quin has been here every day 
to ask for your ‘ honor,’ ” she added. 

•‘It’s very kind of him,” be said. 

“ Yes,” went on Dulcie. “ And he says 
the horse you gave him is a better goer, but 
not so cheerful as Black Bess.” 

“Poor. Black Bess! she hadn’t much go 
in her,” Mr. Bryan laughed; “ but I think 
the best thing was when I said, ‘ I suppose 
I am answerable for the horse?’ Mr. Quin 
answered, with abject humility, ‘ Is itfor me 
breaking your honor’s head? Sir, I lave it 
in your hands.’” 

Mr. Bryan was laughing at the recollection 
of the scene; a good hearty laugh, that told 
of returning health. Dulcie looked at him 
with shining eyes. 

“I should like somebody to know you,” 
he said suddenly, a new expression coming 
over his face. “ Dulcie, I will tell you some 
day.” 


What was he to tell her but one thing?. 
Her lashes swept her crimson cheeks. Nr. 
Bryan never noticed her confusion; he was 
looking with soft, dreamy eyes at the au¬ 
tumnal landscape. And then he commenced 
talking of all his plan9, all he meant to do 
for the future at Lisconig, Dulcie drinking 
in every word, with a blind devotion to the 
speaker that was little short of adoration. 

They were together all day and every 
day. Captain Devereux, who was not with¬ 
out ambitious thoughts for his daughter, 
left them pretty much to their own society 
— and Dulcie was in paradise. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ I must go tomorrow,” said Mr. Bryan. 

Over Dulcie’s fair face swept the shadow 
of a great change. With eyes suddenly full 
of a great dumb pain she looked out over 
the acres of waving heather that were grow¬ 
ing dim in the afternoon shadows. 

“ Going away l” 

“ You must come and see Lisconig some 
day,” Mr. Bryan added, — “when I get it 
all done up; six miles need not separate us 
altogether.” 

“No,” assented Dulcie, bravely steady¬ 
ing her voice. And they walked on in 
silence for a little time. 

“ I am going to get a whole army of 
painters to transform Lisconig. The glimpse 
I had of it once, one day I ran down to see 
my uncle, was not exactly favorable.” 

Dulcie heard him, but answered not. 
They were walking together by tlie wide 
heathy bog, at the close of a dull afternoon. 
Mr. Bryan was hardly strong again yet, and 
walked feebly. As they turned in at the 
gate of Michael's Mount, he leaned bis hard 
heavily upon Dulcie’s slight shoulder. 

“ It is hardly fair, Dulcie, making a walk¬ 
ing-stick of you.” 

“ I ought not to have allowed you to walk 
so far.” 

“ Why, after tomorrow, I mean to ride 
every day, when you won’t be by to take me 
to task. Heigh ho! It will be uncommonly 
lonely, at Lisconig, I imagine. Don’t be 
surprised if I should ride over here pretty 
often.” 

“ We shall always give you a welcome," 
answered the soft shy tones. 

“ Heaven bless you, child, for all your 
care 1" ’ he 9aid in a low deep voice. “ Heaven 
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knows, just before I came here, I valued my 
life little enough,” 

Mr. Bryan iittle knew how bis words were 
misinterpreted. He was thinking of other 
scenes and faces; and Dulcie, lost in the 
happiness of the present, dreamed that he 
loved her, 

Paul Bryan, in the room that had been 
given to him at Michael’s Mount, gazing 
with loving eyes at a photograph of a 
woman’s face, and laying his lips upon it 
reverently, little dreamed that Dulcie was 
lying wide awake in her bed, thinking of 
every word he had uttered that day, dream¬ 
ing over the palace of happiness he had un¬ 
wittingly built up stone by stone. 

“Dulcie, will you wear this in remem¬ 
brance of your patient?” 

Mr. Bryan had a small leather case open in 
bis band, and lying on the white satin inside 
was a gold locket set in pearls. In all her 
life Dulcie had never seen anything half so 
lovely. She gave a little childish cry of 
surprise and delight, her face crimsoning 
with pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. Bryan,” she exclaimed, with 
radiant eyes, “ it is too lovely!” 

“ I am glad you like it. May I fasten the 
chain around your neck?” And lie clasped 
the little gold chain, Dulcie flushing and 
trembling, and faltering out her thanks, 
“It came only this morning,” he added. 
“ I sent to a friend in London to choose it for 
me.” 

“I shall be afraid to wear it,” said Dulcie. 
“ I have never seen anything so beautiful.” 

“Seel” laughed Mr. Bryan. “ Here is a 
place at the back of the locket to put some¬ 
body’s likeness by and by.” 

The hot blood rushed to her face; her eyes 
fell. 

“ Dulcie, Dulcie,” he said, “ if you were a 
fashionable young lady and I had made that 
remark, you would not have blushed so 
charmingly.” And Dulcie turned away with 
eyes that had grown wet. 

Half the pleasure of the locket was gone; 
for the carriage from Lisconig was at the 
door to taka her hero away. 

Captain Devereux was out busying him¬ 
self with the luggage. Mr, Bryan turned to 
say good-by, and took Dulcie’s hand in 
both of his. 

It is only half a good-by,” he said, “for 
you must come and see me very soon; and 
remember—friends always, Dulcie.” 


“ Yee,” she whispered, her heart full of 
the one fact that he was going away. 

There was more than hero-worship in the 
eyes that looked up for one brief second to 
his. But his heart was full of something 
else, and he saw only the childish quivering 
face, and realized, in a dim, brotherly sort 
of way, that she was sorry to see him go; 
and, with a sudden impulse to comfort and 
befriend the kind heart who had been so 
good to him, he stooped and laid his lips on 
her forehead — a kiss that he would have 
given if the girl had been at bis side whose 
face represented on cold cardboard he had 
kissed so passionately. 

“Heaven bless you, Duleiel good-byl” 
he said; and he was gone, little thinking 
that that light caresB had burnt into her 
soul. 

Dulcie, sitting out on the lonely bog that 
afternoon, the pearl locket in her hand, 
weeping as if her heart would break, never 
dreamed that she was to shed tears of misery 
compared to which the present trouble was 
happiness. 

Mr. Bryan kept his word, and rode over 
pretty often to Mfchael’s Mount, He was 
lonely, he said, in the great house by him¬ 
self. 

Dulcie counted the days and hours he was 
away, and watched with eager, longing eyes 
for his horse’s head to appear over the 
gate. 

Mr. Bryan was transforming Lisconig, as 
he had said, — buildings beautiful conserva¬ 
tory off one of the drawing-rooms, getting 
the whole house repainted and fitted up, and 
laying out gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
the old ones having gone to rack and ruin in 
his uncle’s time. 

Mr. Bryan was not a favori te amongst his 
tenants. They had had their own way too 
long to approve of a reformation of any kind, 
even if it led to draining the land and build¬ 
ing new cottages; and black looks followed 
him as he rode over the farms, casting his 
bold eyes here and there, making himself 
master of his own, not caring one straw that 
some of the tenants cursed him as he rode 
by. He was a man to go his own way and 
attain his object through thick and thin, no 
matter what anyone thought to the con¬ 
trary. 

The Lodge of Lisconig was a real eyesore 
to him. It was inhabited by a lazy, idle 
man with a wife and a tribe of dirty children, 
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standing mostly bare-headed and shoeless in¬ 
side the wide grand old-fashioned iron gate. 
Mr. Bryan quietly put out these old retainers 
of his uncle’s, and had the lodge painted and 
done up for the new lodge-keeper, — an old 
pensioner and his wife. It was the first act 
on the part of the new landlord that, iu its 
arbitrary character, condemned him utterly. 

“ It must be all the same to you, Keenan,” 
he said to the lodge-keeper. “ I will let you 
have another house and a bit of land for a 
year, rent free, till you get on a bit. You 
see I can’t have a lot of children about.” 

Keenan, a surly, ill-looking individual, 
muttered as Mr. Bryan rode away, — 

“ What did for the ould Mr. Bryan might 
do for the likes of you. Maybe you’ll be 
sorry for it yet.” With which he turned 
away with a great and bitter hatred at his 
heart. 44 Is it pay rint, when I’ve had the 
lodge for five year and more? Sorra a bit!” 

The pensioner was established, and the 
Keenan family betook themselves, with very 
hard feelings against their landlord, to the 
cottage assigned to them, and, for the 
present, nothing seemed to have resulted 
from the act. 

One gloomy afternoon Mr. Bryan, arriv¬ 
ing at Michael’s Mount, found Dulcie alone 
by herself, sitting busy knitting socks for 
her father. After the first greeting, he sat 
silent and watched her knitting-needles 
twinkling and flashing in the firelight. 

44 I am going to England tomorrow,” he 
said suddenly. “I am going over for a 
ball.” 

“ A balll” echoed Dulcie, lifting her gray 
eyes, and ignoring the fact of his going away 
because she could not bring herself to speak 
of it. 44 What is a ball like?” she asked. 

“Well, that is rather a hard question,” 
laughed Mr. Bryan; 44 there are balls and 
balls. As a rule, I think they are very 
stupid affairs. You meet the people you 
want to avoid, and never those jou have 
come expressly to have the pleasure of 
dancing with. They are all vanity and 
vexation of-spirit; and, Dulcie, you may be 
glad you can say you have never been at one, 
for, as a rule, they are disappointing.” 

44 Then why are you going?” she asked. 

44 This ball is the exception; if it was 
twice as far, I should be there.” 

Dulcie sat silent, in imagination seeing 
lovely lighted rooms, and hearing soft music, 
and beholding visions of fair women and 
brave men floating past to sweet strains. 


“Dulcie,” — Paul Bryan’s voice had 
changed since he spoke last, — “I came 
over to tell you something this afternoon.” 
Dulcie’s heart was beating painfully in tbe 
twilight; she bent her head still lower over 
the knitting that trembled in her hand?. 

“ I am going to be married.” 

He never knew how those six words of bis 
cut through the warm beating heart, bearing 
death to all hope; how in one moment he 
had taken all joy out of Dulcie’s life forever. 
When she looked up, there was only a sort 
of surprise in her face, though she knew she 
would never care for anything in this world 
again. She never winced. Only one thing 
remained,—to hide her love from him; 
never to let him know. 

44 Aren’t you going to congratulate me, 
Dulcie?” he asked. 

She held out both her hands. 

44 1 hope you will be very happy, Mr. 
Bryan,” she said quietly. 

44 Thank you,” he returned. 

The hands he held were cold as ice. 
The increasing darkness bid her face, where 
the misery was finding its way now. 

“ I want you to love my wife,” he was 
saying. il Dulcie, she will bless you for 
saving my life.” 

There was no answer. Dulcie sat as if 
turned to stone; and he, blinded by his own 
happiness, never noticed her silence, but 
told her, in low, loving tones,--the tones 
that always crept into his voice when he 
spoke of his love, — of the fair girl who was 
to be mistress of Lisconig. Dulcie set her 
teeth hard, and kept her face away. 
‘‘Heaven help me!” she almost moaned 
out iu her pain. Dreamily, with a keen 
sense of mental agony, eke heard his voice 
telling her of the ball that was to be on this 
girl’s birthday, and that he had promised 
her faithfully to be there; and into his voice 
had come such a ring of happiness, such 
acceuts of proud, fond tenderness, that Dul¬ 
cie, listening, felt as if her heart must break 
if he spoke more. 

Mr. Bryan rode back to Lisconig that 
evening hum min ggayiy to himself, thinking 
how soon he was to see his own true love 
again, picturing to himself how, in the 
future, when he should be coming home, 
there would be a dear face and kind words 
to greet and welcome him at his own fire¬ 
side; while Dulcie was looking, with eyes 
burning with unshed tears, at the locket set 
in pearls, —his present that meant nothing. 
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after all. Presently 8he laid her sad lips 
upon it as tenderly as one might kiss the face 
of the dead, and locked ib up; for it could 
mean only pain arid sorrow to her now. 

CHAPTER' III. 

Dressed for the ball that was to celebrate 
her coming of age, Lilian Oswald stood in 
her room, before her toilet-table, in the 
blaze of wax-lights, her maid clasping the 
bracelets on her round white arms. 

Miss Oswald, the heiress, was looking 
her fairest and best, arrayed in all her 
bravery of white silk and cloudy net, with 
sprays of silver ivy wreathing it up. The 
glass reflected back a fair girlish face 
with large brown eyes and bright golden 
hair. Lilian carried her head proudly, with 
an air half haughty and wholly graceful; 
and the brown eyes looked back with a 
bright smile into their own reflection. 

“That will do, Hester. You may go 
now.” 

Miss Oswald, left alone, took a white rose¬ 
bud from out a glass of water, and blushing 
brightly, with a tender lingering touch, 
fastened it in her dress. The rosebud had 
arrived that morning in a little box from Ire¬ 
land,— the sweetest present that had come 
to her on her birthday; for she knew it had 
been picked by a hand she loved from a tree 
that grew in her future home. That one 
tiny rosebud that struggled late into bloom 
in one of the green-houses of Lisconig told 
of all the love and thoughtfulness of the 
sender. And he was to be at the ball this 
evening. 

“Are you ready. Lilian?” said a voice. 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

Mrs. Oswald, in all the glory of black vel¬ 
vet, and the family diamonds flashing on 
throat, bead, and arms, with a critical eye 
surveyed her only daughter from head to 
foot; then she spied the rosebud, and her 
face changed. 

“I wish, Lilian, you had more sense.” 

“ How, mamma?” 

“ Pou know what I mean, dear, — going 
back, after ail, and renewing that foolish 
engagement. You have disappointed us all 
very much.” 

Lilian lifted her eyes to her mother's face. 

“ Mamma, you know I did try to please 
you and papa, but I could u’t forget 
Paul.” 


“ Yes, and told him so foolishly, when we 
were flattering ourselves it was all over. 
Not that I object to Paul Bryan personally; 
hut I hate to think of my only child burying 
herself in Ireland.” 

“Mamma, wouldn't you rather I was 
happy in Ireland than miserable anywhere 
else?” 

Lilian was drawing on her gloves as she 
spoke, thinking of the warm, true heart 
she loved so dearly; as dearly, as passion¬ 
ately, as poor little Dulcie, whose sorrow 
was eating its way into her fresh young 
life. 

Mrs. Oswald made no answer to her 
daughter’s last remark, her idea of happiness 
beiug very different from Lilian's, who, 
after obediently breaking off with Paul, and 
suffering herself to be tacitly engaged to Sir 
Geoffry Slade, had met Paul Bryan one day 
face to face alone at a friend's house, at a 
time when he did not care what happened 
to him, for she had given him up; and 
Lilian, after one glance from his reproachful 
eyes, had committed the very extraordinary 
act of bursting into tears and sobbing out, 
“Paul, Paul, I couldn ’thelp it! It is as bad 
for me as you!” 

After that confession, it was not to be 
wondered that Paul took her into his strong 
arms, and said nothing should separate 
them. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Lilian, you don't know how I have 
looked forward to this!” 

It was Paul Bryan and Miss Oswald’s 
first dance together; and Lilian, bright and 
smiling, raised her eyes to his. 

“ I knew you would come, Paul.” 

“The next time I come I won’t go back 
alone,” he whispered, his strong face, very 
loving and tender, smiling down into her 
own. 

Later that evening they were together 
again. Lilian, as queen of the evening, 
was in great request, and bore her honors 
with a smiling face, conscious of a pair of 
fond eyes that, with proud tenderness, fol¬ 
lowed her every movement, but she gave 
Paul one more dance. 

“Tell me all about Dulcie Devereux,” 
she said, as they were sitting together on a 
sofa. “What is she like, Paul?” 

“She is the best little thing in the world,” 
he answered warmly; “so pretty and child- 
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like! X hope you will be very fond of her, 
Lily.” 

“You are!” asserted Lilian, with a saucy 
glance up at him. “I am jealous, Paul,” 
she continued, looking down at her hand, 
where a diamond ring gleamed that had not 
been there before,—Paul’s birthday pres¬ 
ent. 

“Are you jealous, Lilian?” he asked, 
taking her words half seriously. 

“No, Paul, — only jealous that some one 
else should have watched over and taken 
care of you.” 

“You would n’t have made half so good 
a nurse as my little Dulcie,” 

“I will love her because she was good to 
you, Paul,” whispered Lilian. 

Paul laid his hand with a swift brief pres¬ 
sure on hers. 

“One more turn before this waltz is 
over.” 

As they moved off he bent over the fair 
head near his shoulder,— 

“ I want you all for myself, Lilian. When 
will you come home, darling?” 

Lilian whispered a shy reply; and they 
took their place in the crowd on the polished 
floor. For those two, at least, this bull con¬ 
tained no disappointment. 

When Lilian laid by her bracelets that 
night, or rather early next morning, she 
put away the faded rosebud, to keep for¬ 
ever in recollection of a night that contained 
no sting in the memory of its perfect happi¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Bryan was home again. His visit to 
England bad been very brief. 

It was late on Saturday n!ght when lie 
arrived; and on Sunday morning he went 
to the little country church, with its high 
windows and glaring white-washed walls, — 
a gloomy building where footsteps echoed 
dismally with a hollow, empty sound. 

Mr. Bryan, surveying the scantily filled 
seats, saw Dulcie sitting with bent head; 
and when be saw her face he started. She 
looked as if she had been ill; her face was 
drawn and white. Never once did her eyes 
stray in his direction; with persistent grav¬ 
ity the dark lashes rested on her cheeks. 
Paul Bryan, furtively regarding the sad, 
quiet little figure, wondered what had hap¬ 
pened at Michael’s Mount to rob Dulcie’s 
bright childish face of its happiness. He 
waited outside the church door till she came 
out. 


“ Have you been ill, Dulcie?” he asked 
kindly. 

Her cheeks were scarlet now. 

“Only a cold,” she answered hastily,— 
“nothing to signify.” 

“You don’t look very well,” he persisted. 
“You quite frightened me!” 

“It is n’t anything, really,” — a tone of 
distress in her voice; and then, with a lit¬ 
tle effort, “ How did you enjoy your visit 
to England?” 

“ Quite as much as I expected. The next 
time I go, Dulcie, X shall bring back my 
wife.” 

Dulcie, walking by hia side, kept her head 
bent down. 

“ I was telling Lilian about you,” he went 
on; “she is longing to know you, Dulcie.” 

“I don’t think we shall be here,” Dulcie 
answered in a hard voice. “Papa had a 
letter from Harry; and he is getting on so 
well in Australia that he wants us to go out 
to him in the spring.” 

“But surely you would never think of 
it?” 

“Yes: papa seems to like the idea.” 

• “ But would you like it?” 

“I don’t care.” 

Dulcie’s eyes were looking straight before 
her. 

Paul Bryan wondered what had taken all 
the life out of her face, and decided the rea¬ 
son in his own mind. 

“Dulcie,” he said suddenly, “you sha’n’t 
bury yourself in Australia. You must live 
with Lilian and me till you get a home of 
your own.” 

Dulcie conquered her agitation before she 
answered, — 

“You are very kind, Mr. Bryan; but 
you quite mistake me. I would much rather 
go with papa.” 

Never an inkling of the truth crossed his 
mind. Later that day he showed her 
Lilian’s likeness in a locket that he wore, 
Dulcie looked quietly at the bright face and 
smiling brown eyes of the girl who had all 
that the world could give. 

“ She is very pretty,” she said gravely. 

.“This does n’t do her half justice,” Mr. 
Bryan declared. “She is miles too good 
for me, Dulcie. By the by,” he said pres¬ 
ently, “some of these*jovial tenants of 
mine are showing their teeth. I have had 
no less than three letters containing notices 
of immediate destruction, —* all from the 
same quarter, I suspect.” 
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Dulcie turned white, and looked up at 
him with scared eyes. 

“What will you do?” 

“Do nothing, — certainly not show that I 
am afraid of them 1 Dulcie, what a child 
you are! I do believe you are trembling!” 

So she was, — shaking from head to foot, 
wiik quivering lips. 


CHAPTEK Y. 

It was two or three days after, — a dull, 
lowering morning, with heavy showers at 
intervals. Nevertheless Dulcie set off for a 
long, lonely walk. Her father had gone out 
snipe-shooting immediately after breakfast; 
and Dulcie, finding her own thoughts any¬ 
thing but pleasant companionship, went out 
too into the cold, raw air. 

Over the damp, desolate bog, heedless, in 
her dull misery, that it was wet and sodden 
under foot, Dulcie walked on, finding after 
all that her thoughts kept pace with her. 
A heavier shower than usual drove her for 
skelter into on old disused tumble-down 
cabin that had once been inhabited by some 
turf-cutters. There were holes in the roof, 
and water came splashing through, making 
a pool in the middle of the floor. 

Dulcie shivered and went to the door, 
thinking, after all,, tint the heavy pitiless 
rain was better than the damp desolation of 
this shelter. In the distance she saw two 
men approaching, and stepped back again 
to wait till they had passed. But in about 
ten minutes their voices were close to the 
cabin, — they were evidently making for 
the same shelter as herself. 

Dulcie, with a sudden fear, darted into 
the one other room the cottage boasted, to 
wait, unseen, till the men had taken their 
departure. She heard them stamping with 
their heavy boots, and trembled; for in one 
of the speakeis she recognized Keenan, the 
man Mr. Bryan had ejected from the Lodge. 
All of a sudden a white, awful change came 
over the girl’s face, and she was straining 
every nerve not to lose a word of the con¬ 
versation, which was carried on in low, gut¬ 
tural tones. 

Half an hour afterward the two men 
emerged from the cabin, one of them carry¬ 
ing a gun; and they separated, striking off 
in different directions across the bog. But 
not till they were out of sight did Dulcie 
leave her hiding-place; and then she started 


running, with white face and great fear- 
haunted eyes, all the while, as she ran, 
forming a plan to defeat the crime she had 
heard planned. Mr. Bryan was known to 
be driving home alone from the town that 
afternoon; and in the dusk, at a particular 
part of the road, he was to be shot. 

Dulcie wrung her hands together in de¬ 
spair. She felt sure that, if Mr. Bryan 
knew they were there lying in wait, he 
would drive on just the same, trusting to 
the fellow being probably a coward and a 
wretched shot. He had said as much many 
a time. 

Dulcie reached home, and went up-stairs, 
pale and resolute now. 

“ I will save himi” she sobbed out, with 
just one burst of weeping. 

After putting on a black dress and jacket, 
she was going out again with feverish haste; 
but, just as she was leaving the room, she 
turned and unlocked her little desk. With 
shaking hands she clasped Paul Bryan’s 
locket around her neck, her lips quivering 
piteously. Poor little Dulcie! Truly she 
loved him with the love that was her doom. 

Swiftly she ran down-stairs, the pearl 
locket lying cold and chill against her neck. 
Don came bounding from the yard, eager to 
accompany her; but Dulcie sent him back. 
Stooping, she kissed him on the forehead. 

“Good-by, Don!” she said, with a little 
sob, and then resolutely shut the gate, and 
started, weary and tired, on her mission to 
save Paul Bryan’s life. 

It was past two o’clock now; and when 
the af:ernoon shadows were falling the deed 
was to be done. Dulcie had to take a long 
round to avoid the hill behind the hedge of 
which Keenan was crouching. 

The few people crossing the fields won¬ 
dered at the pale little face that just looked 
piteously into theirs and then plodded stead¬ 
ily on. Once a gentleman, coming home 
with dogs and gun, offered to assist her 
over a high bank. Dulcie, with the same 
steadfast, resolute look, accepted his offer, 
sprang into his outstretched arms, and, 
gravely thanking him, went on her way. 
He would not soon forget the strange look 
in her eyes; it haunted him all that even¬ 
ing. 

With almost calmness Dulcie walked on, 
mile after mile, hardly feeling the increas¬ 
ing weariness. There was no terror or ex¬ 
citement in her eyes, when, in the twilight 
of the wintry afternoon, the sound of a 
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horse’s tread approaching told her that Mr. 
Bryan was coming at last. The dog-cart 
swung round the coiner; Paul Bryan was 
sitting in it, smoking. Dulcle stepped out 
into the middle of the road, and called his 
name. 

With an exclamation of surprise, he drew 
the horse up with a jerk. 

“Dulcie! What brings you here, child, 
so far from home?” 

“Will you please drive me home?” she 
asked tremulously. 

“You need hardly have asked that,” Mr. 
Bryan laughed. “ What made you walk so 
far alone? Were n’t you afraid?” 

“No: who would touch me?” 

“No one, I hope; but don’t try the ex¬ 
periment again. Dulcie, I would n’t trust 
Erin’s sons so implicitly.” 

He had with nimble dexterity jumped 
down from the dog-cart and given her his 
hand to help her up. 

“ May I drive?” Dulcie asked. “ Please 
let me.” 

“ If you like,” he answered, glad to see 
that her spirits were coming back; "but 
don’t deposit us in the ditch.” 

The long shadows were falling fast; the 
rain had long since ceased; the clouds were 
all banked up to the north, heavy, sombre, 
and appalling. Mr. Bryan was enveloped 
in a long, thick driving-coat. He took it 
off, and Dulcie, laughing, allowed him to 
put it on her, and thrust her arms into the 
sleeves. 

“ You will never find your hands again,” 
he said. “ Hero, take the reins. How do 
you like being perched up so high?” 

Dulcie looked over the dark hedge, and 
shivered. 

“ Is there no other road home, Mr. Bry¬ 
an?” 

“No. Intimate to that animal that we 
wish to advance, if you please.” 

He leaned back, looking up at her with 
amused eyes. 

“Don't drive so fast,” he said presently; 
for Dulcie was keeping the horse at rather a 
reckless pace. 

It was getting very dark now, hut the 
moon was rising, while and silvery. 

“We shall have the moon presently,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Brian, “to light us on our 
winding way. May I smoke? ’ 

“Of course; I like it,” Dulcie answered, 
without turning round. 

“Do you often walk so far by yourself?” 


he asked again, when his cigar was fairly 
alight. 

Dulcie did not say that she had never 
walked alone on this road before, so many 
miles from Michael’s Mount, but answered 
enigmatically, — 

“ I like walking.” 

“And driving — you like that too?” 

“Yes.” 

He did not know that the small bands 
grasping the reins were numb and chill, 
but not with cold. Dulcie never thought 
she was doing a brave or heroic act; she 
was only answering the instinct of her wo¬ 
man’s heart. Every fall of the horse’s foot 
was bringing her inch by inch nearer to the 
end. 

“What are you thinking of ?” her com¬ 
panion asked sullenly. 

Dulcie laughed, though she was far 
enough from, any feelings of mirtli at that 
moment; but she was determined not to 
let him suspect any tiling flora her manner. 

“I am thinking,” she said, “that you 
must walk up this long hill.” 

“I am too comfortable,” he replied; 
“and that big brute is capable of dragging 
us both up a mountain.” 

Stretching in front of them was the long 
white road, steep and straight, witli a slop¬ 
ing bank on the left, and to the right a 
thick thorn-hedge, with broken gaps here 
and there. Dulcie drew up at the foot of 
the hill. 

“You must get down, Mr. Bryan” — 
speaking playfully, though never in all her 
life had she been so terribly in earnest as 
then. “ I want to drive all by myself, 
please.” 

Mr. Bryan looked at her; but she was 
smiling gayly, and never a suspicion crossed 
his mind that beneath her playful, imperious 
request lay a more urgent reason. Laugh¬ 
ing, he scrambled down, and commenced 
the long, weary ascent, walking beside the 
dog-cart, Dulcie carefully keeping it be¬ 
tween him and the hedge. 

Whiter and whiter grew her face. She 
shook and trembled under the great frieze 
coat. Blit the man whose life she was to 
save never saw the agony in her eyes or 
heard the one sobbed-out whisper, “ Heaven 
help me to be brave!” He was singing as 
he walked along, in his rich voice, and 
when lie stopped his song Dulcie asked him 
to go on. 

Itwas quite dark now, save for the moon, 
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which was shining and casting long level 
shadows across the road. Mr. Bryan, look¬ 
ing up suddenly, saw the agony on the girl¬ 
ish face. Even in the moonlight its ex¬ 
pression of terror and endurance struck him. 
But before he spoke the moment had come. 
A shot rang through the air, and a cry,— 
not from Dulcie, but from Paul Bryan,— 
sounded through the stillness of the night. 
Springing forward, Paul grasped the reins 
and checked the terrified horse; and then 
he caught the swaying, tottering figure, and 
held her in his arms. 

“Dulcie, speak, for Heaven’s sake! Are 
you hurt?” 

“Drive on!” she gasped. “They may 
come!” 

Over the fields, in the white moonlight, 
two men were running; their work was 
done, and they were flying now from detec¬ 
tion. Thoy heard the thunder of hoofs and 
rumble of wheels, and thought that it was 
Mr. Bryan’s horse running away, little 
guessing that their hated landlord was alive 
and unharmed, saved by a girl’s love. 

The distance to Lisconig was not great; 
but to Paul Bryan it seemed an age before 
he turned in at the gates and swept up the 
avenue; for something told him that the 
life was ebbing out of the speechless form 
encircled by his arm. The door of Lisconig 
was opened as the household heard the 
sound of wheels proclaiming the master’s 
return home; and then white, scared ser¬ 
vants were crowding round, and Mr. Bryan 
was carrying Dulcie through the hall into 
the warm lighted dining-room. 

In two or three hasty words he told all, 
and sent for Dr. Donovan and Captain Dev- 
ereux. But, when he looked at Dulcie’s 
face, — so awfully white and wan from pain 
and loss of blood, — he sent more messen¬ 
gers after the first, to bid them lose not a 
second if they would not be too late. Then 
be came and knelt down by the sofa, and 
held wine to her lips. 

“You must be brave, Dulcie. Please 
Heaven, you are only slightly hurt.” 

The large eyes, dilated with a strange ex¬ 
citement, were lifted to his. 

“It is for death,” she whispered; and 
then her glance wandered to the servants 
standing near, watching with sympathetic 
curiosity. “Please tell them not to look at 
me.” 

Mr. Bryan told them to go, shut the door 
himself, and came back to the sofa. 


“ My poor little Dulcie, if I could have 
saved you this!” lie said in broken tones. 
“It was meant for me; and" — 

“ Hush 1” The wondrous eyes were lifted 
again. “Don’t fret; you will live and be 
happy with her.” 

“ And you will live too,” he said, trying 
to smile. “ I have telegraphed for thesame 
doctor, Dulcie, who did such wonders for 
me. Nay, dear, you must not despond.” 

Dulcie laid her white, chill hand on his. 

“ I shall be dead before he comes;” and 
then she fell to weeping. “Saved! saved! 
Oh, I shall die happy now!” 

The broken words,—something in the 
dying face, — told him the truth at last. 
With a great choking sob he bent his head. 

“ Did you save me, Dulcie?” 

Standing at death’s portal, Dulcie an¬ 
swered, low and soft, stating the simple 
fact with no shame in the confession now, 
“ I loved you 1” 

“O child! I never dreamed of this.” 

In all his life never had Paul Bryan en¬ 
dured such mental agony as now; not even 
when Lilian had given him up, and all his 
life had seemed blackness, had he suffered 
one-tenth of the anguish and regret that he 
was enduring now, kneeling, with his face 
hidden, by the girl who had given her life 
for his sake. 

“Dulcie,” he cried, “who was I that you 
should have made such an awful sacrifice 
for me?” 

And he lifted his face, white with feeling, 
and looked down into the eyes that were 
dim with the last tears she would ever 
shed. 

“Lift me higher,” she said faintly. 
“ Paul, you need never blame yourself, — 
you could n’t help it.” 

The poor little childish words brought 
the scalding tears to his eyes; he had never 
wept for Lilian, but he sobbed with a man’s 
bitterness now over the white face lying on 
his shoulder. 

“Don’t cry; it pains me so. Mr. Bryan, 
will you make me a promise?” 

“What is it?” 

“Promise me to make your people love 
you. Don’t be hard on them.” 

“I promise; though Heaven knows it 
will be bard to be kind tothem now.” ‘ 

Death was not far off. Paul, looking 
down, saw a change come over the child¬ 
like features; the poor lips were pale and 
quivering. Dulcie was murmuring of peace 
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and forgiveness and Heaven. He clasped 
lier hand in his. 

“Say good-by to papa,** she whispered. 
“Poor papal” 

Once more the gray, dark-lashed eyes 
looked into his, with the light of the com¬ 
ing glory in their depfhs. 

“You will be happy with Lilian, — don’t 


fret! I was glad to save you.” She lifted 
her hand to her throat. “My locket, ~ 
don’t take it off. Paul, kiss me once! 
Good-by I” 

He stooped and laid his lips on hers; and 
when he lifted his head, with a stranpe 
look on his face,—white as the still quiet 
one, — it was all over. She wa3 dead! 
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HETTY’S CAREER. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“Be sure you don’t forget to dry the ap¬ 
ples; and don’t let the chimbley get a-fire; 
and don’t let Ichabod get into the pantry 
window,” called Mrs. Loomis, shrilly, from 
the folds of lier green-barege veil, as the 
deacon cracked his whip, and old Dobbin 
whisked his tail, preparatory to a start. 

“And, Hetty, see that ’Zekel sorts the 
Baldwin apples, and keeps pumpkins a-boil- 
in’ steady for the pigs; and don’t rub Aunt 
Ruth’s shoulder with kerosene instead of 
rheumatiz ’intment.” 

That was from the deacon himself, 1 and 
he emphasized it by blowing a tremendous 
blast within the ample folds of his red ban¬ 
danna handkerchief,—that was the way in 
which the deacon always wound up his 
“few remarks” in prayer-meeting,— and 
then they were off. 

Hetty stood in the doorway, looking after 
them, with a smile on her lip, but a tear in 
her eye, — a heightened color on her cheek 
as well; for there was a reproach conveyed 
in some of those parting admonitions which 
touched her to the quick. She had, on sev¬ 
eral occasions, left the pantry windowopen, 
and Ichabod, the cat, entering stealthily, 
had made dreadful havoc with cream and 
butter and custard-pie; and she Lad once 
rubbed poor Aunt Ruth’s rheumatic shoul¬ 
der with kerosene oil. 

As for the “chimbley” getting “a-fire,” 
that had never happened; but it was an 
event of which her mother had always lived 
in hourly expectation. She evidently be¬ 
lieved it to be among the unalterable de¬ 
crees of Providence that that “chimbley” 
was to “get a-fire;” and when was such a 
catastrophe so likely to happen as when 
Hetty was left mistress of all she surveyed? 
For Hetty was known to all Greenville as 
“a dreadful poor housekeeper.” It was 
very sad and strange that “Mis’ Deacon 
Loomis,” who had borne off the palm as a 
notable housekeeper all her days, should 
have an only daughter who was little better 
than one of the shiftless, according to the 
Greenville matrons. But then what could 
be expected after two years of a fashionable 
city boarding-school, where all sorts of friv¬ 


olity and nonsense were taught? “Mis* 
Loomis and the deacon were only reaping 
what they’d sown. As if Greenville Acad, 
erny was n’t good enough for any girl!” 

The Greenville style of living was very 
primitive. For each matron to “do her 
own work” was the prevailing fashion. 
There was but one “hired girl” in town; 
and “Mis’ Squire Lawton,” who indulged 
in the luxury, was a never-failing theme of 
gossip on that account. She was in perfect 
health, and had a very small family; and 
whether she kept a girl because she was 
“lazy,” or “stuck up,” was an unsolvable 
problem. She was foremost in church and 
charitable matters, she cut and made all her 
own and her child’s clothing, she had a gar¬ 
den which was the pride of Greenville, and 
except for this unpardonable sin of “keep¬ 
ing a hired girl ” would have been account¬ 
ed a “very likely woman;” but not the lus¬ 
tre of all her virtues could hide the black¬ 
ness of that one spot on her fame in the 
eyes of Greenville housekeepers. 

So when Hetty Loomis, just returned 
from the fashionable boarding-school whith¬ 
er her father’s fond pride and ambition had 
sent her, to “go a leetle ahead of ali the 
other girls,” modestly inquired “ why they 
could n’t keep a servant,” her mother held 
up lier hands in holy horror. 

“ Land of mercy! When I get so lazy or 
so shiftless that I can’t do my own work, I 
’ll give up! A pretty talk’t would make 
for me to have a hired girl, just now, when 
you’ve come home to help do the work. It 
’s high time you learned to work, against 
the time you have a house of your own. A 
hired girl, indeed! What should I do with 
her? Just set her down in the parlor to be 
waited upon; for as for having her round 
in my kitchen, meddling with my things, I 
would n’tl” 

Poor Hetty sighed. Life seemed to open 
before her an endless vista of scrubbing and 
scouring and baking and brewing; and she 
made one more effort. 

“ It seems a pity to live so when father 
has so much money. If we had to, I would 
n’t say a word. I would try to do the best 
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I could, — though I do hate such an endless 
round of drudgery; but when we might” — 

“Sakes alive! what is the child talking 
about?” cried her mother. “ 1 Live so,* in¬ 
deed! I should like to know where you ’ll 
find such a house as this, with carpets on 
every floor,—to say nothing of the Brus¬ 
sels iu the parlor, — a chany closet full to 
the brim, and such a lot of feather-beds as 
would do your eyes good to see 1 And you 
with a new piano that cost five hundred dol¬ 
lars !” 

“But what is the use of having it if I 
never have time to play on it?” said Hetty. 

“Time? You talk as if I’d lost my fac* 
ulties! I ’a’n’t give up work yet.” 

*• No; but you are getting bent and worn, 
mother. You ought to have a rest,” 

“Supposin’ lam bent over a little? It 
was good, honest labor that done it; and 
what was folkB made for but to work? Oh, 
to think that you should get such discon¬ 
tented, foolish notions into your head, Het¬ 
ty,— cornin’ home to be a thorn in my side, 
instead of the good, smart girl that 1 expect¬ 
ed to be so proud of! It’s all that good- 
for-nothing school; and if I’d only set my 
foot down about that, as I felt that I ’d 
ought to” — 

“You don’t understand, mother,” said 
poor Hetty wearily. 

“Understand! I understand that my 
daughter is a fool, and would like to be 
Queen Victory, and set on a throne, with a 
crown on her head!” 

Hetty saw that talking would avail noth¬ 
ing. and from that time the subject was 
never renewed. She had been at home 
from school for two years now, and had 
tried conscientiously to do her best to lift 
burdens from her mother, which, though she 
would not allow it, were too much for her 
failing strength; but she had “no faculty 
for house-work,” the neighbors said. Ac¬ 
cording to her mother, the trouble was that 
her “wits were always wool-gathering. It 
was as much as ever that you could trust 
her to skim a pan of milk.” Truth to say, 
Hetty’s heart was not in her work, and her 
thoughts would wander. 

Hetty was not indolent, by any means, 
though she was accounted so. For music 
she had a passion and unusual talent; and 
she would have practiced upon her piano 
from morning until night, regardless of fa¬ 
tigue. She had a wonderful “ knack,” too, 
in the making and trimming of dresses, and 


she would have liked to fill the house with 
tasteful little ornaments of her own mak¬ 
ing; but all that, according to Mrs. Loomis’s 
creed, was “fol-de-rol,” and not work. It 
was right and proper, of course, that a girl 
make her own gowns; but trimming them 
was a sheer waste of time. 

Hetty had a clear, bird-like voice, which 
made strangers turn and stare when they 
heard it in the church choir on Sundays. 
To have her voice cultivated was her great 
desire; but had she not had a quarter’s in¬ 
struction at school, — to say nothing of sing¬ 
ing-schools for half a dozen winters, — and 
could she not sing well enough to sing in 
the church choir? What more could any 
well-conducted young woman desire? Mrs. 
Loomis would like to know. 

That worthy woman’s mind dwelt on her 
grievances as she and the deacon jogged 
along toward Plainville, bound on their an¬ 
nual visit to the deacon’s sister. 

“ If Hetty was only like the Perkins girls, 
now! Why, Mis’ Perkins would laugh at 
the idea of feelin’ any anxiety about leavin’ 
Seliny or Semanthy to keep house. They 
are just as smart and capable as their moth¬ 
er; more so, — for Sarah Rogers was called 
a lazy girl. And one of them Perkins girls 
will get the new minister, jest as sure as 
preachin’ 1” 

“There a’n’t a man’t would look at ’em 
when our Hetty was around,” said the dea¬ 
con, with unwonted decision. 

“Favor is deceitful, and beauty vain; and 
ministers thinks as much of their victuals, 
and things comfortable, as other folks. 
And Semanthy Perkins is called handsome, 
besides takin’ the prize for pickles at the 
fair; and nobody in town can make such 
cake as Seliny Perkins; and she’ll do her 
best for the house-warmin’, — and Mis’ Per¬ 
kins will take care that the minister knows 
who made it.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I’m in any hurry 
to get rid of Hetty,” said the deacon, 

Hetty was the apple of her father’s eye; 
and if he had been master of the house, — 
•which, alas! he wa9 far from being, —her 
life would have been a much happier one. 

This speech drew down his wife’s wrath 
upon the deacon’s head. She supposed he 
wanted Hetty to be an old maid, or married 
to some worthless city scamp, who drank 
and gambled. Was it every day that a smart 
young minister came around, evidently on 
the lookout for a wife? 
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The good deacon subsided, as he always 
did when his better half had the floor, and 
she continued her gloomy prophecies Chat 
“ one of them Perkins girls would get the 
new minister.” 

In the mean time, Hetty, after telling 
over her duties on her fingers, — after the 
manner of a small boy sent to the store for 
various articles which he is afraid he will 
forget, — “Dry apples, tell ’Zekel to sort 
apples and boil pigs—no, boil pumpkins, 
and feed pigs, and rub Aunt Ruth’s shoul¬ 
der with kerosene-« uo, don’t rub Aunt 
Ruth’s shoulder with kerosene,” flew off to 
her beloved piano, to forget for a few mo¬ 
ments all her woes. 

The week’s ironing was to be done; din¬ 
ner must be prepared for ’Zekel, the hired 
man, and a man who was chopping wood, 
as well as for Aunt Ruth and herself; there 
were bread and gingerbread to be baked; 
there were apples innumerable to peel and 
slice and string to dry; there was a rent in 
the sitting-room carpet to be darned; the 
chamber-work was not yet done; and there 
sat Hetty solacing her soul with Chopin’s 
waltzes and “The Sands o’ Dee”l In the 
midst of it she was startled by a knock at 
the front door. 

In Greenville it was not fashionable to 
knock at the front door. Unless some high 
dignitary, like the minister or schoolmaster, 
called, the old-fashioned knocker that graced 
the front door remained undisturbed from 
one year’s end to another. 

Before Hetty could reach the front door, 
it was flung open, and Deacon Perkins’s ro¬ 
tund figure, and little, gray-fringed, squir¬ 
rel-like face, presented themselves. He stood 
aside, with a very consequential air, to al¬ 
low a young gentleman, a lady, and a little 
girl, to enter. 

“This is Mr. Deering, the new minister, 
and his sister, and her little girl,” an¬ 
nounced the deacon; “and —and they’ve 
come to stop. 3Tou see, there *s a kind of a 
mistake. I expect your father did n’t write 
very plain; and they did n’t know that the 
parsonage was n’t ready for them. I should 
have taken them to my house, and been 
proud of the honor; but Semantby, she ’s 
down with the measles,^and pretty ai^ 
too. Mis’ Perkins — she ’s dretful put out 
about it; but Semantby — she a’n’t one to 
take sick in the nick of time, usually,^.so 
we can’t blame her. I expect you ’ll think 
it’s real lucky for you, Herrfet; and y 0 u 


must take care not to let the minister 
starve. Mis' Perkins — she ’ll come over 
and see how you a re getting along,” 

And, after a formal hand-shaking with 
the minister, and an invitation to him to 
come over to his house to dinner when he 
got very hungry, Deacon Perkins took his 
departure. 

This aroused Hetty’s anger, and enabled 
her to conceal her dismay better than any¬ 
thing else could have done. Her courage 
“mounted equal to the occasion;” and she 
resolved that at least her guests should not 
go hungry. 

The minister expressed his regret at his 
mistake, aud hoped that she would not al¬ 
low them to make any more trouble than 
was necessary. 

It was evident, thought Hetty, that Dea¬ 
con Perkins had told him what a very poor 
housekeeper she was; and that thought 
made her resolve more firmly than ever to 
do her very best. 

She wheeled Aunt Ruth into the parlor 
in her invalid-chair,—she knew her mother 
would never forgive her if she asked the 
minister to sit anywhere but in the parlor, 
—and, leaving her to entertain the guests, 
set about her preparations for dinner at 
once. 

Aunt Ruth could be very agreeable when 
she pleased, and, like most country-bred 
old ladies, had a great fondness for minis¬ 
ters; so Ruth devoted herself, body and 
soul, to her preparations for dinner, undis¬ 
turbed by any feeling that her guests were 
being neglected. To be sure, when the 
fancy seized her, Aunt Ruth would ask 
questions concerning the most personal and 
delicate matters; as, for instance, when she 
remarked to old Mr. Peaslee that she should 
like to know if it was true that one of his 
relatives had been so unfortunate as to be 
hung; and asked Mr. Dennison, the school¬ 
master,—the most reserved aud dignified 
of men,—if his mother had been divorced 
from three husbands! Hetty could only 
trust that a kind Providence would restrain 
her from indulging in any of these little 
pleasantries on this occasion. 

Happily for Hetty’s peace of mind, the 
dinner was a success. The chicken was 
done to a turn, and kind-hearted old Miss 
Peaslee sent in a plum-pudding, just from 
the oven, with wine-sauce. Only one mis¬ 
hap occurred. As Hetty was seasoning the 
squash, the cover came off the pepperbox, 
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and its whole contents went into the 
squash; and Mrs. Perkins dropped in while 
they were at dinner, and discovered it on 
the kitchen-table! Aunt Ruth did make 
one of her unhappy remarks also. As he 
entered tbo dining-room, she suddenly dis¬ 
covered that the young minister was slight¬ 
ly lame. She adjusted her glasses, and sur¬ 
veyed his feet critically. 

“Why, you ’re pumbie-footed, a’n’t you? 
But don’t you mind! Talleyrand was puni- 
ble-footed,” she exclaimed. 

The minister colored painfully, with that 
sensitiveness to a physical defect which is 
universal. Hetty felt a strong desire to sink 
through the floor, but preserved sufficient 
6elf-possession to turn the conversation into 
another channel, — in which effort she was 
seconded by the minister’s sister, Mrs. De¬ 
lano. 

At dinner, Hetty discovered that the min¬ 
ister was not a young man,—that is, judged 
from the standpoint of nineteen years. His 
dark hair was faintly tinged with gray, and 
he looked fully thirty years old. He seem¬ 
ed to Hetty quite patriarchal, and she grew 
perfectly at her ease with him. He was 
homely too, she decided, with a big, Roman 
cose, and gray eyes. There was nothing 
Bbe detested like a man with a big, Roman 
nose, Hetty reflected. The sister was pret¬ 
ty and pale and sad-looking, in her widow’s 
weeds, and Hetty felt drawn toward her at 
once. The child was a frisky little elf, who 
required a large share of her uncle’s as well 
as her mother’s attention to keep her in or¬ 
der. 

“You ’ll send for your mother to come 
home, Hetty, I suppose,” said Mrs. Deacon 
Perkins interrogatively. 

Hetty decidedly supposed that she should 
n’t: she wa9 fired with sudden zeal to show 
herself a notable housekeeper. She count¬ 
ed the list of her duties on her fingers, after 
she went to bed at night, to be sure that she 
should forget none. After a few days, now 
that her heart was in her work, she found 
it easy to keep her mind on it, and even 
found leisure to play and sing for the enter¬ 
tainment of her guests. Mr. Deering had a 
considerable amount of musical knowledge, 
and a very fine bass voice. They sang du¬ 
ets together, and he praised her voice with 
an enthusiasm which had qyhlently nothing 
of flattery in it. 

Mrs. Delano, the minister’s sister, was a 
gentle nonentity,. whose feeble health con¬ 


demned her to almost perpetual lying on the 
sofa. She and Aunt Ruth found each other 
congenial spirits, and the same thing seem¬ 
ed g»adually to come to pass between Hetty 
and Mr. Deering. It transpired that there 
was a similarity about their tastes for books, 
as well as music, and the minister lightened 
many of Hetty’s household tasks by reading 
aloud to her while she worked. They took 
long walks together through the autumn 
fields and woods, and the Greenville gossips 
began to shake their heads, and say that the 
minister was being “taken in by Hetty 
Loomis’s pretty face;” and Mrs, Perkins, in 
great alarm, took occasion to tell him, sev¬ 
eral times, that he “needed a good, smart 
wife, considering his sister was such an in¬ 
valid.” 

A fortnight had passed, and the parson¬ 
age was not yet ready for its occupants,— 
though the deacon superintended the work, 
and hurried the workmen to the verge of 
insanity; and Semanthy Perkins had not 
yet begun to recover from the measles. 

Deacon Loomis and his wife would not 
come home for another fortnight; for the 
deacon’s sister was very 111 with typhoid fe¬ 
ver, and her husband had been thrown from 
a wagon, and fractured his ankle. Hetty 
had taken the greatest pains to prevent her 
mother from knowing that the minister and 
his sister were domiciled there, and depend¬ 
ent for their daily bread upon the results of 
her baking, for she knew that her mother 
would hurry home at once (as if she Were a 
baby!); and fortune so favored her that 
Mrs. Loomis did not discover it until her 
sister-in-law was so ill that she could not 
possibly leave her to return home. Then 
Mrs, Perkins was so kind as to write her, 
hinting that the minister had been reduced 
in those two weeks to the thinness of a 
scarecrow, and they were grievously afraid 
that they should lose him altogether; more¬ 
over, “people were beginning to talk.’* 

Poor Mrs. Loomis! her thoughts by day, 
and her dreams by night, were of the minis¬ 
ter devouring sour bread and underdone 
meat, doughnuts without sweetening and 
pie-crust like lead, and everything—includ¬ 
ing Hetty’s prospect of being a minister’s 
wife—going to wreck and ruin. About 
people’s talking, Mrs. Loomis did not 
trouble herself so much; for she knew 
Sarah Perkins, and felt sure that envy and 
jealousy were at the bottom of that. 

If she could only have known how well 
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Betty could do when her heart was in it, 
she would have been much more tranquil. 
To be sure she made some of her old mis¬ 
takes, now and then; but her cooking gave 
nobody the dyspepsia, and In the privacy of 
her own home Mrs. Perkins declared that 
“Hetty Loomis never could keep house so 
well if she was n’t determined to get the 
minister l’* 

The truth was that Hetty had to keep her 
mind fixed so resolutely on her housework 
that she thought very little about the min¬ 
ister. She enjoyed their walking and talk¬ 
ing and singing together, and did not long 
so intensely for the completion of the par¬ 
sonage repairs as she had when her guests 
first came. 

Hetty was shy and reserved naturally, 
but one day the minister drew her on to 
reveal all her musical aspirations to him. 
They were sitting in the little grove, back 
of the house, on a balmy Indtan-summer 
afternoon, with golden leaves drifting about 
them, and ripe ches'tnuts falling through 
the stillness. It was the last day of the 
minister’s stay. The parsonage was ready, 
and the next day would see him installed 
there. 

Tiiey had been talking about music, and 
the great and noble career that was possible 
to genius of that kind, and all Hetty’s long¬ 
ings burst forth. She told him of her moth¬ 
er’s obstinate determination that she should 
stay at home and do housework, of the ut¬ 
ter hopelessness of her longing for musical 
culture, and to do something that was bet¬ 
ter worth the while than washing dishes 
and scrubbing floors. 

“There are plenty of women who are 
content with it, and ask nothing different. 
Why should I do it when I hate it?” de¬ 
manded Hetty vehemently. 

“You should n’t! it is absurd!” said the 
minister. “Hetty, I did n’t mean to say 
this to you, — at least not yet. I am older, 
graver : altogether different from you; but I 
love you, Hetty, and I am not a poor man. 
As my wife, you should have the opportu¬ 
nities you covet. Will you come to me?” 

“No, indeed I Why, I don’t love you, do 
I?” said Hetty, looking at liim with wide* 
open, startled eyes. 

The young man’s face looked suddenly 
old and worn. 

“No; of course not, child. I was a fool 
to think it could be so. And I ought to 
have told you that for years — even when I 


came here —I have thought I loved anoth¬ 
er, or at least the memory of another. She 
deserted me, and married my classmate and 
friend, six years ago. I loved her so well 
that I did not think it possible that I could 
ever forget her. I think there is a witekeiy 
about you. I feel now as if the other had 
been only a fancy. But I ought not to have 
spoken. Let me be your friend, child, and 
do all I can to influence your father to let 
you go away and study, as you wish. To 
New York first, is it? and then — who 
knows? — Italy!” 

And the minister smiled as brightly as if 
her intended departure gave him as much 
pleasure as her. 

Hetty walked homeward by his side silent 
and bewildered. Still she could not be sad 
with a hope of going away to study music 
gilding all the future. 

“Not father, Mr. Deering, please. I 
mean don’t speak to him about my going 
away,” she said eagerly, as they reached 
the house, “He would be willing, I know; 
but, you see, mother is the difficulty.” 

“ Then I will try my powers of persua¬ 
sion upon her,” said Mr. Deering. 

But he looked rather disappointed, as he 
saw how full her mind was of this idea, a9 
if he bad hoped, in spite of his acknowledg¬ 
ment that it was folly, that she had been 
thinking of something else during that 
silent walk. 

On the day of Mrs. Loomis’s return, Mr. 
Deering called upon her; and it wa3 not in 
her heart to resist the advice and persua¬ 
sions of a minister. His evident interest in 
Hetty delighted her, and filled her with hope 
for the future. 

“I suppose she ’ll have to go to New 
York, and take lessons, since the minister 
is so set upon it. He is so fond of music 
himself that I suppose he wants a musical 
wife. Lucky he did n’t happen to be the 
kind of a man that is on the lookout for a 
good housekeeper! Hetty ’a’n’t spoiled her 
chances, it’s plain to see.” 

And, in her delight, Mrs. Loomis gave a 
willing consent to Hetty’s cherished plans. 
What she would say if she knew that she 
had refused to marry the minister, Hetty 
dared not think. 

The teacher to whom she went, acting 
upon Mr. Deeriife’s advice, was one of the 
most famous and expensive in New York; 
and yet Mrs. Loomis said not a word about 
“throwing money away.” The teacher 
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was quite impressed by her voice, and gave 
her great encouragement. Her cherished 
hopes were realized; and yet, for some rea¬ 
son, she was neither as happy nor as enthu¬ 
siastic as she bad expected. Her zeal was 
fitful and flagging; dreams of the minister, 
and that last walk she had taken with him, 
came between her and work. She remem¬ 
bered every word he had ever said to her, 
each different expression of his face. Was 
she indolent and dreamy, as her mother bad 
often said? Was she “good for nothing”? 
or was she in love? That last idea she 
scouted indignantly, whenever it occurred 
to her, and tried her best to put her whole 
heart into her work. 

She formed one friendship, in the course 
of the winter, with a young widow who 
boarded in the same house. She had been 
an invalid for years, and seemed almost en¬ 
tirely friendless and alone. All her proper¬ 
ty was involved in a lawsuit, which had 
been dragging its slow length along for 
more than two years, and she was almost 
penniless. She had evidently been a beau¬ 
ty once, and was still handsome. She had 
a great deal of vanity, and was never so 
happy as when relating to Hetty her old so¬ 
ciety triumphs. It was only occasionally 
that she seemed to realize her sore strait, 
and then she would weep, and bewail the 
unkindness of fate, and the fickleness of 
friends, for days together. 

In spite of her vanity and shallowness, 
Hetty felt her heart drawn toward her, and 
wished ardently that she were a man, that 
sbe might help her about the lawsuit. 

One day, in a gay mood, Mrs. Leighton 
proposed to show Hetty a collection of pic¬ 
tures of her old lovers. 

“I keep them just as Indians keep scalps, 
you know, child,” she said; “not because I 
have a particle of feeling for any of them. 
Sentiment was never much in my line, and 
the little I had once I have quite out¬ 
grown.” 

Hetty found the stories of her conquests 
a little tiresome sometimes, and looked the 
package of photographs over rather listless¬ 
ly until she came to one which made her 
heart beat quicker. It was a much younger 
face than Mr. Leering’s looked now, but 
iurely there was no mistake I 

“He is dreadfully homely, is n’t he?” 
chattered Mrs. Leighton. “But he was 
just as good as gold. If he knew what a 
forlorn situation I am In now, he would 


come to my aid, I know, — I don’t know 
whether I can say as much for any of the 
others, — and I treated him the worst of the 
whole, too, for I promised solemnly to mar¬ 
ry him; but how he could have been such a 
goose as to think I really meant it, I don’t 
know. The idea of my marrying a poor 
minister!—though he did have quite a for¬ 
tune left him six months after I married 
Charlie Leighton. But he was preaching 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, when I 
heard of him last, with a kind of Quixotic 
notion of doing good, I BUppose,— he was 
always that sort of a fellow, — and I never 
could have endured that. I wonder where 
he in now? and whether he is married? I 
have no doubt I could twist him around my 
little finger, even such a wreck as I am now, 
be loved me so, poor fellow I See where I 
wrote on the photograph ‘Philip, my king,’ 

— his name w'as Philip Leering,—but that 
was only for his eyes. I was a horrid little 
flirt! I never cared a particle for him, and 
I did like Charlie Leighton, — besides his 
having money. But poor Charlie is gone,” 

— wiping away an imaginary tear, — “ and 
I do wish I knew where Philip Leering isl” 

Hetty rose and left the room, murmuring 
a hurried excuse. 

She felt disturbed, unhappy, angry, to a 
degree which she could not understand. 
Why should the fact that this was Philip 
Leering’s old sweetheart, and that she 
“knew she could twist him around her lit¬ 
tle finger again,” disturb her, since she did 
not love him ? W'as it not her duty to tell 
her where he was, since she was so forl6m 
and friendless? Yet the thought of a meet- 
ing between those two was unendurable to 
her. She struggled with herself for weeks, 
growing pale and thin, and neglecting her 
music, until at last her teacher exclaimed, 
in despair, — 

“ Mees, no person should aspire to be an 
artist whose mind'is net there,* who Is pre¬ 
occupied; that is, you understand, whose 
heart is given away otherwheres!” 

Poor Hetty! she had begun to understand 
that her heart was indeed “ given away oth¬ 
erwheres ” 1 

At length there came a day when Mrs. 
Leighton’s disease assumed an acute form, 
and the doctors declared her life in danger. 
She wept piteously at the thought of dying 
so friendless and alone, and Hetty could 
hesitate no longer. She wrote a note to 
Mr. Leering,—the first that had ever pass- 
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ed between them, — telling him simply that 
his old love was there, friendless and pen¬ 
niless, and very ill. 

He came at once. What passed between 
them, Hetty did not know; but Mrs. Leigh¬ 
ton’s health and spirits seemed suddenly to 
revive. He staid in the city a week, and 
before the end of that time she was pro¬ 
nounced out of danger. 

“It arouses my hope and courage to find 
that I still have a friend in the world. I 
have a presentiment that I shall get well,” 
she said. 

And get well she did. 

In the course of a month, Mr. Peering 
came again to see her. His maimer toward 
Hetty was cold and constrained. He told 
her the news from home, and inquired about 
her music, but seemed anxious to get away 
from her as soon as possible. Mrs. Leigh¬ 
ton was in great spirits, because he had 
been attending to her lawsuit, and had dis¬ 
covered that she was almost certain to win. 

“I can’t bear to marry a minister, but I 
don’t feel that I can refuse poor Philip any¬ 
thing,” she said to Hetty. 

In a few weeks more, when the case was 
about to be decided, he came again. He 
came into the parlor where Hetty sat alone. 
She had not expected him, and a scarlet 
flush rose to her brow. 

**1 am glad to see that color again,” lie 
said abruptly. “ You did n’t look like your¬ 
self the last time I saw you. I am afraid 
the city air and hard work is n’t good for a 
little country girl.” 

“I have n’t been working hard,” Hetty 
felt compelled by honesty to say. “ I am 


afraid I am wasting ray time. I think per¬ 
haps I had better go home.” 

“Go home 1 Is it possible that you are 
tired of it already? What would Professor 
-say?” 

“ He says that I don’t do well because my 
heart is ‘ otherwhere*/ ” said Hetty. 

She could have bitten her tongue out the 
next moment for making such a very sug¬ 
gestive speech. 

“ Hetty, where is your heart?” 

For answer, Hetty — poor Hetty! she was 
not the least bit strong-minded — hid her 
face in her hands, and sobbed. 

She did not see the great light that illu¬ 
mined his face; but he took her comfona* 
bly into hts arms, and kissed the hands that 
covered her eyes. 

“Hetty, is it possible? Is it true that 
you love me?” 

“I — I did n’t say so,” stammered Hetty. 

44 I don’t know what right you have to think j 
so, when you love and are going to marry 
Mrs. Leighton.” 

“But if I love no one but you, and had 
not the slightest thought of marrying any 
one but you, would it be true?” 

“I — I suppose so, — yes,” said Hetty. 

“If being my wife meant house-work, 
and no more music, would you marry me?” 

“ Ye3,” said Hetty unhesitatingly, though 
a faint little sigh did follow the 44 yes,” 

Mrs. Deering keeps “agirl.” She is not 
a household drudge, but the many cares of 
a minister’s wife have put an end to all 
prospect of a musical career. Whether she 
ever regrets it, ever wishes that her heart 
had not been “otherwhores,” I cannot tell 
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HETTY’S EXPERIENCE. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“Good-by, Hetty! Be sure and eat your 
mwls as regular as you can, and give my 
love to Sarah Ann, and I ’m afraid you ’ll 
be sorry you didn’t let me put in another 
ipple-turnover, and be sure to write the 
minute you get to New York.” 

That tv as Aunt Maria’s farewell, and as it 
was uttered in a very loud tone, with that 
indifference to the opinions of mankind 
which characterized Maria, it caused a 
smile to appear on almost every face in the 
car which Hetty was entering. 

“Don’t enter into conversation with no 
strange men on the cars, Hetty, and don’t 
be kerried away by the follies of the world 
when you git there,” said good old Deacon 
Eastman, with a shake of the hand that 
made her arm ache. 

Elkanah Eastman followed Hetty into 
the car. Elkanah, tall, angular, raw-boned, 
red-haired; dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
which hung upon him much in the same 
manner that clothes are hung upon a bean¬ 
pole to scare away the crows, — at least that 
is what Hetty thought. 

He held Hetty’s little, soft, brown hand 
in his hard, bony one, a moment longer 
than was necessary. 

“You won’t forget us, quite, will you, 
Hetty? You know this parting means a 
great deal to me.” And the great big fel¬ 
low’s voice actually trembled. It was too 
ridiculous! thought HetLy. 

“Oh, nu! I won’t forget Derby, nor any 
of you, — I am not at all likely to,” said 
Hetty carelessly. 

But her face did flush a little, under El- 
kanah’B earnest eyes. 

Elkanah sighed, and dropped her hand. 

Aunt Maria’s voice rang out again. 

“ I wish I’d bet a brick for your feet; and 
don’t pet took in by no prize packages; and 
for mercy’s sake look out for your trunk, 
for they ’ll get it away from you if they 
can.” 

And then Hetty was-whisked away out 
into the great world, which looked a very 
*nowy one, just now, and overhung by a 
dreary, gray, December sky. 

Hetty looked back after they had left the 


station behind, and there was Elkanah, 
still standing on the platform, looking after 
the train, a very forlorn figure, with his 
coat-tails and his big blue muffler blowing 
in the wind, and his red hair lighting up 
the whole landscape. It would be a good 
thing to stand him up on a rocky coast, for 
a light-house, as Belle Blnton, a young lady 
who had come home from boarding-school 
with her, had suggested, thought Hetty: his 
hair would serve instead of a light. 

But it was a little too bad to make fun of 
Elkanah, she reflected, the next moment, 
for he was so good, and so devoted to her, 
and had waited upon her like a bond slave 
ever since she was a baby, while she had 
teased and snubbed him incessantly. She 
had never even thought that it was too bad 
to make fun of him before, but her heart 
was a little softened today by the thought 
that she was leaving home, perhaps never to 
return. 

Before many miles were passed over, the 
thought of Elkanah, and even of all her 
friends and her home, was banished by 
visions of the gay delights to which she was 
going. 

Derby was a country town, slow-going and 
old-fashioned; and, except to a boarding- 
school in another town of the very same 
pattern, Hetty had never been away from it 
in her life. But in the boarding-school 
were a great many city young ladies, and 
Hetty had picked up ideas of living that 
made Derby very distasteful to her. For 
five years she had been an orphan, without 
brothers or sisters, and had lived with Aunt 
Maria, an ” antiquated maid,” whose eccen¬ 
tricity was only equaled by her kindness of 
heart. Aunt Vandervere — otherwise Sarah 
Ann—had written, asking her to spend the 
winter with her in New York, and to live 
with her altogether if they “suited each oth¬ 
er.” Aunt Vandervere was Aunt Maria’s 
half sister, but they were ** no more alike 
than black was like white,” according to 
Aunt Maria. “Sarah Ann” was a worldly 
and ambitious young woman, who had mar¬ 
ried a man old enough to be her grandfather 
for the Bake of his money and position, and 
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had become a leader in New-York society. 
She was a widow, now, and “ lonely,’* and 
•wished her niece to live with her. Aunt 
Maria sniffed contemptuously at the idea of 
Sarah Ann s “ loneliness,” and declared 
openly that she wanted Hetty only because 
she had heard that she was a beauty and an 
heiress. 

But Hetty insisted upon going. Did 
Aunt Maria think she was going to be con¬ 
tented to settle down there among the Ver¬ 
mont hills?—why, it wasn’t living at all 1 
And when Aunt Maria declared that she 
was “just like her Aunt Sarah Ann,” 
and would “ come to nothing better,” 
Hetty perversely insisted that was “just 
what she would like to come to:’ 5 she could 
not imagine any happier lot than to be “ a 
frivolous worldling,” as Aunt Maria called 
it, and live in a whirl of gayety. Aunt 
Maria got the minister and Deacon Lom¬ 
bard to pray that she might be “ brought to 
a better mind,” and then when Hetty still 
persisted in having the same mind she sent 
to Montpelier for a stylish dressmaker, and 
fitted Hetty out with all the finery that 
could be gathered from far and near, that 
Karah Ann might not think they knew noth¬ 
ing about the fashions! 

And so Hetty went on her way rejoicing, 
almost utterly heedless of all the ties she 
was breaking, and Maria went to her deso¬ 
late home, wiping an unaccustomed tear 
from her eyes, and worrying about the many 
ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing that 
might pick Hetty’s bones before she reached 
Hew York; and Elkauah Eastman went 
back to his iaw studies in Squire Toiman’e 
office, feeling that life was a dreary blank, 
and it mattered very little what became of 

him. 

Hetty had a whole seat in the car to her¬ 
self, and made herself very comfortable, 
with all the bags and shawls and bundles 
which Aunt if aria had forced upon her 
carefully disposed around her, and a new 
magazine open in her hand; and, thus 
equipped, she occupied herself, not with 
reading, but with gay visions of the future 
before her. 

The train gra dually filled up, as it stop¬ 
ped at the various stations, and presently a 
gentleman presented himself beside Hetty’s 
Mat, with an elaborate bow, and an air of 
great deference. 

“I am very sorry to disturb you, but 
there is not another unoccupied seat on the 


train,” he said. “ If you will allow me to 
occupy this seat beside you” — 

Hetty gave a little nod of assent; tin 
more graciously that she bad stolen a glance 
at him, and discovered him to be a very el* 
gant young man. Not handsome exactly; 1 
his Roman nose was too prononce, and hu 
chin too sharp for that: but his dark, ex-; 
pressive eyes, and his aristocratic air, nud s 
him very interesting to Hetty. However, 
she remembered the warnings she had re- 
ceived with regard to making acquainting 
on the cars, and looked demurely on h» 
magazine, or meditatively out of the wi* 
dow, while the young man bur ed himself 
in a newspaper, with apparent uncoasrwu* 
ness of her existence. 

Early in the afternoon they stopped at» 
station where they were allowed “tenmin¬ 
utes for refreshments.” The interegtiw 
young man who shared Hetty’s seat sprang 
to his feet with the “do or die ” expre»ioa 
common to the masculine traveler unda 
such circumstances, and rushed for the 
door; then turned suddenly, and looked u 
Hetty. 

“ Will you allow me to bring you sow. 
thiug?” he said, with another of those del- 
erential bows which Hetty thought alows 
irresistible. 

Deacon Eastman’s warning flashed acrow 
her mind, just in time. She would lute 
liked to accept graciously that polite offer, 
but, instead, she replied with a dignity and 
primness that would have rejoiced Auv 
Maria’s heart,— 

“ No, thank you. I have a lunch vitl 

me.” 

And the young man bowed again, and de¬ 
parted. 

“ Now he won’t speak to me again; orif 
he doe3 it will be very presuming, and I 
won’t have anything to say to bSmF 
thought Hetty. But Pate, sitting in to 
shadow, wove her net, regardless of Hettyi 
resolution. # 

Before the ten minutes’ grace was otb 
our Hetty’s compaction du voyage made hi 
appearance in the car, bearing aloft a cap* 
coffee, with an air which elevated tbi 
somewhat menial service to an act of prim* 
ly condescension. 

“ I took the liberty of getting this foryc* 
because I was sure you needed it,” belli 
and Hetty had not the heart to refuse. 

“You have only to throw the cup 0 
saucer#out of the window when you iui 
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finished,” he said; and then he absorbed 
himself again in his newspaper. 

Hetty began to wonder what he could 
find in that one newspaper to occupy him 
bo long. He seemed so utterly oblivious of 
everything about him that she felt a mis¬ 
chievous desire to fire off a torpedo, or Btick 
a pin into him. But while she was revolv¬ 
ing these amiable desires in her mind, there 
came a crash that seemed to her like the 
crack of doom; after the crack came a 
strain, and quivering, as if all the timbers 
of the cars were going to pieces. 

Hetty wondered whether it was the end 
of the world, or an earthquake, or a colli¬ 
sion, tried to say her prayers, grew dizzy 
and faint, and only recovered her conscious¬ 
ness to find that she was alive and safe, and 
clinging tightly to the dignified young man’s 
arm, and that all the other occupants of 
the car were in their places, though looking 
& good deal shaken up and scared. She 
withdrew her arm fiom the interesting 
young man’s with great celerity, blushing 
furiously. 

“ It was very natural that you should be 
frightened,” he said soothingly. “I 
thought, myself, that something very seri¬ 
ous had happened.” 

Every other man in the car rushed out to 
see what was the matter, but Hetty’s com¬ 
panion did not stir. He seemed to feel that 
she needed a protector, and kept casting 
anxious glances at her, to see if she had ful¬ 
ly recovered. 

■ Hetty’s heart began to warm toward him; 
his kindness was bo delicate and unobtru¬ 
sive. 

It was soon reported that an obstruction 
on the track had caused the shock, and dis¬ 
abled the engine. The train would be de¬ 
layed until another engine could reach 
them from a town forty miles distant. 

During the long and tedious waiting that 
ensued, the ice of reserve melted very rap¬ 
idly between Hetty and the interesting 
young gentleman. Surely, even Aunt Ma¬ 
ria could not expect her to repel his ad¬ 
vances any louger. thought Hetty. And he 
was so dignified, so thoroughly a gentleman 1 
there could be no barm in having a little 
pleasant conversation with him. 

They became astonishingly good friends, 
for so short a time, as people always do un¬ 
der such circumstances, where convention¬ 
al restraints are removed, and yet her com¬ 
panion was very reticent on some points. 


He did not reveal his name, or position in 
life, his starting point or his destination. 
He might be the Khan of Tart ary, for all 
that Bhe knew, Hetty reflected, with a 
slight feeling of pique. Neither did he be¬ 
tray the slightest curiosity with regard to 
her, and pride checked Hetty’s natural, 
school-giri abandon, and made her as reti¬ 
cent as he was. If he bad do further inter¬ 
est in her than as a pleasant companion for 
a few hours, neither had she in him! And 
yet she did wonder if that would be the 
last they should ever see of each other! 

The train bad been due in New York at 
midnight, but, owing to the accident that 
had befallen the engine, it did not reach 
there till nearly morrting. Her agreeable 
companion had beguiled the way very much 
to Hetty, but she was very glad when the 
rain rumbled into the depot, and the de¬ 
jected and weary-eyed passengers began to 
alight. 

Though the train bad been so long de¬ 
layed, she found a carriage waiting for her. 
Her traveling companion recognized the 
coachman, with apparently very great sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Is it possible that you are going to Mrs. 
Vandervere’s?” he exclaimed, as he assist¬ 
ed her and her bundles into the carriage. 
“ Then I shall certainly have tbe very great 
pleasure of meeting you again. The Fates 
have certainly favored me!” And with a 
gay “ good-morning,” he was gone. 

And Hetty felt much less lonely and for¬ 
lorn for that assurance that she should see 
him again. 

In the gray dawn she found herself trip¬ 
ping up the Bteps of an elegant mansion, in 
an aristocratic street. The housekeeper, in 
rustling black silk, and looking very much 
like a fine lady, to Hetty’s country-bred 
eyes, was waiting to receive her. 

Mrs. Vandervere had been sitting up all 
night, in great anxiety about her, and had 
been overcome by fatigue, and retired only 
an hour ago; as she was sleeping now, the 
housekeeper thought she had better not be 
disturbed. So Hetty was shown directly to 
her room, and in a very few minutes had 
forgotten all tbe ‘‘chances and changes of 
this mortal life” in a dreamless Bleep. 

She awoke to find sunshine flooding the 
room, and a strange face bending over her. 
It seemeu to her so youthful a face at the 
first glance, that she thought it could not 
be her aunt; but a moment’s scrutiny 
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•bowed her that its bloom was not the 
bloom of youth, and that “Nature’s sweet 
•and cunning band” had been supplanted 
by Art’s. Even the smile that wreathed 
the lips looked as if it had been made to or¬ 
der, thought Hetty. 

“My dearest child!” said her aunt, In 
carefully modulated tones of well-bred de¬ 
light. “I was so anxious about you! and 
it is such a pleasure to see you, my only 
•later’s only child J” 

Hetty returned her aunt’s caress, but not 
with great fervor; she could not forget that 
her aunt had never remembered her “only 
sister” ’s existence after her marriage with 
tho rich Mr. Vaijdervere, and she was 
shrewd enough to understand, without 
Aunt Maria’s suggestion, that if her father 
had not made that lucky land speculation, 
a few years before his death, which made 
her a great heiress, even as Mrs. Vandervere 
reckoned money, she might have been still 
oblivious of the existence of her “only sis¬ 
ter's only child.” 

“Get up, and come to the light, child, 
where I can see your face! I have heard 
that you were a beauty, but I am not so 
sure of it, —you are bucIi a little brown 
thing! But vour eyes are magnificent! so 
large and dark, and what a flash there is in 
them! why. child, it reminds me of— what 
is that tiling they used to cut peoples’ heads 
off with? The guillotine! That’s it, — so 
keen and sharp. I ’ra not sure that it h 
perfectly well-bred to have such eyes! But 
they ’ll he sure to be taking! You ’ll have 
all the eligible young men at your feet. 
Why, X should n’t wonder if even Richard 
should fall in love with you!” 

“ Who is Richard?” asked Hetty. 

“Richard Vandervere. — my husband’s 
nephew. He is a great catch, and knows 
he can have his. choice among the mo-t 
Charming girls in society, but the dear fel¬ 
low is so fastidious, I doubt sometimes 
whether he will ever marry.” 

Hetty brightened up. She was a born 
flirt, and she thought it would be ereatfun 
to try her powers on a “fastidious” young 
man. 

“ You are not a bit countryfied, my dear; 
you can easily acquire style; and you have 
originality, which is a great blessing ” Mrs, 
Vandervere went on, “ and I’m sure you ’ll 
be a great success.” 

44 1 consider myself a success now, aunt, 
and I ’m not sure that I want to acquire 


anything?’ said Hetty, who did not qnp/ 
enjoy being criticized, as if she were a doll 
or a picture. 

Mrs. Vandervere called her a little plea 
of vanity, and summoned her maid to assi« 
her In dressing, herself assisting at the 
toilet, and giving directions, and declaring 
that her clothes, in which Aunt Marla had 
taken so much pride, were “ dreadfully 
dowdy,” and not at all suited to her style, 
and that an entire wardrobe mu9t be pnr- 
chased for her, before she could be present¬ 
able. 

As Hetty followed her aunt into the 
breakfast-room a gentleman who was loung¬ 
ing in an arm-chair in the bay-window rose 
to meet them. 

“Why, Richard, you so early? And I 
did not even know that you had returned!” 
Baid Mrs. Vandomere. 

And Hetty found herself shaking hands 
with her traveling companion! Mrs. Van¬ 
dervere’a face wore an expression of intense 
surprise. 

“You don’t mean to say that you two 
are acquainted with each other? Where in 
the worid did you meet?” 

Mr. Richard Vandemere recounted their 
adventures of the day before, and Hetty’s 
aunt called her an “impudent little puss” 
to make the acquaintance of a strange gen¬ 
tleman in the cars; but then she “ supposed 
Richard was irresistible; all the young la¬ 
dies thought so.” 

It seemed that ‘‘Richard” had been to 
Canada, on business, and was returning 
when chance threw him in Hetty’s way. 

Hetty, as she ate her breakfast demurely, 
saying very little, was thinking that it was 
a fortunate chance. She felt very well con¬ 
tented with her lot. She had left Derby 
and El nan ah Eastman very far behind in 
her thoughts. 

The days that followed were very pleas¬ 
ant ones. Constant visits to dressmakers 
and milliners alone detracted from Hetty’s 
enjoyment; and there was “a joy in the 
heart of that pain,” certainly, for she dis¬ 
covered that her beauty was being “made 
the most of,” to use Mrs. Vandervere* a ex¬ 
pression, as it never had been before. 

Mrs. Vandervere did not seem to be in 
any haste to introduce her into society, 
though she trusted her to plenty of opera 
and theatre going and sight-seeing. Every¬ 
where Mr. Richard Vandemere wa» their 
devoted ckvalier. It became evident, very 
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^oon, that, fastidious as be was, Hetty bad 
.'made a decided impress !on upon biro. 

“ My dear child, I think that Richard is 
really learning to love you,” said Mrs. Van- 
dervere, one day a fortnight after Hetty's 
arrival. “And y«u ought to be the proud¬ 
est and happiest girl in the world. Why, a 
princess might be proud to have him for a 
husband!” 

“ I dun’t know that I think he is anything 
so wonderfulP said Hetty perversely; but 
her cheek flushed brightly, as it bad a habit 
of doing at the mention of bis name. 

“You don’t mean to say, Hetty, that you 
don’t love him?” said Mrs. Vandervere, 
with reproach and anxiety both in her eyes. 

"Love him, aunt! How could 1 love 
him in this little bit of a while? and when 
I have no reason at all to think that he 
cares for me!” 

“Oh, that’s all!” said her aunt, with a 
sigh of relief. “Well, I think you will 
very soon find out that he does care for 
you.” 

“And then I have n’t seen anybody else. 
How could I tell whether I liked him bet¬ 
ter than anybody else when 1 had never 
seen anybody else?” persisted Hetty. 

“ You shall see others. We are going to 
Mrs. Clymer’s Wednesday night, and you 
will see then how like a god Richard looks 
among the common herd, and how he is 
flattered and sought after 1” 

“I never could endure a ladles’ man I” 
said Hetty, who enjoyed teasing her aunt. 

“Hetty, you had no lover in Derby, had 
you?” inquired Mrs. Tandervere anxiously. 

“Lover? no, indeed! What an absurd 
Idea!” laughed Hetty. 

But she did think of Eikanah Eastman, 
and wondered what Aunt Vandervere would 
think of him for a lover. He had written 
to her since she had been in New York,— 
a sensible, friendly letter, with only a little 
touch of sentiment at the end,—and she had 
carelessly glanced it over, and thought it 
was hardly worth the while to answer it, 
now that she and Eikanah had no interests 
in common. 

On the night of Mrs. Clymer’s party Hetty 
ran down to the drawing-room, as soon as 
she was dressed, to await her aunt’s coming. 
She was as delighted as a child with her 
first parly dress, and sailed up and down 
tbelong rooms like a peacock, glancing over 
her shoulder continually at her own daz¬ 
zling reflection in the mirror. 


Suddenly, from the shelter of a curtain, 
Bichard Vandervere appeared, laughing, . 

“All ‘fit for the fight’? - Armed to the 
teeth, and ready for conquest! Who would 
believe there could be so much vanity in 
such a fresh little daisy as you? But there 
must be no flirting, remember I” 

“Must?” Hetty looked up with a little 
of that “ guillotine flash ” in her eyes. 

“ Because you belong to me 1 Don’t you?’,’ 

The last two words were in a pleading, 
caressing tone, and Hetty’s eyes and heart 
softened. She felt dazzled, bewildered, fas¬ 
cinated. She yielded to the arms that 
clasped her, and let her head droop upon 
his breast, regardless that her coiffure was 
a miracle of Monsieur Fennquier’s art. 

And yet a strange, distrustful feeling 
mingled with her happiness. This was not 
like the love of which she had so fondly 
dreamed. 

“It is ail settled, aunt,” said Bichard 
cheerily as he put them into the carriage. 
“ We are to have a wedding before spring." 

The expression of delight on Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s face surprised Hetty. In spite of 
all the flattery and praise she lavished upon 
Richard, Hetty had a fancy that her aunt 
had, in the bottom of her heart, no great 
love for him. Wby she wished so much to 
see her his wife she could not tel). 

Hetty created a sensation at Mrs. Cly- 
mer's soiree. She was fresh and bright, 
and her beauty was of an uncommon type. 
She was surrounded by a throng of ad¬ 
mirers; but she thought, as she looked at 
them all, that her aunt was right, — no one 
of them could compare with Bichard. She 
wondered, with a humility that was new to 
her, why he should have chosen her. 

But, as they were leaving the rooms, she 
overheard a whispering which annoyed her 
a little. 

“Vandervere has caught an heiress at 
last,” one rather dissipated-looking young 
man was saying to another. 

“ It’s time too,” responded his compan¬ 
ion. “ It’s a game he has been trying for 
the last ten years. And he ’s run through 
with wbat money his father left him. I 
don’t suppose be’s got money enough to 
pay for bis cigars.” 

Money! That had never occurred to 
Hetty as a reason for Bichard’s devotion to 
her. She understood readily enough that 
it made ber of value in her aunt’s eyes; but 
surely Bichard was too noble to be influ 
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enced by any mercenary motive. She dis¬ 
missed the suspicion at once as unworthy. 
If he had no-money, what did it matter^ 
She had enough for both. 

Richard was not a particularly ardent 
lover; but he was a very impatient one. 
He was anxious that the marriage Bhould 
take place immediately, and almost grew 
angry when Hetty resolutely refused to 
consent. 

She was too happy as she was, had not 
had enough of gayety, and was not ready to 
settle down into being a dignified matron, 
she said. The truth was, that she shrank 
from the marriage with a feeling of dread 
for which she could not account. 

One day, two months after her engage¬ 
ment to Richard, the servant announced a 
visitor for her; and she went down to the 
drawing-room, to meet—Elkanab Easb- 
man,—Elkanab, thinner, bonier, more 
Yankeefied than ever, she thought, after 
her first thrill of delight at meeting him 
had passed; for she was delighted, more so 
than she would have believed possible pre¬ 
viously. 

But Elkanab was gloomy and ill at ea«e. 
He evidently had something on his mind 
which it was not easy to utter. It came out 
at last. 

“ Hetty,” he said, “ I have a very thank¬ 
less task to perform. I shall cause you 
pain, and make you hate me, and possibly 
do no good; but I cannot see you rushing 
into lifelong misery without trying to save 
you.’ 5 

Hetty had felt an undefined presentiment 
of evil when he began; and, in her suspense, 
her heart almost ceased to beat when he 
paused. 

“The man whom you have promised to 
marry is not what you think him, Hetty. 
He is thoroughly dissolute and unprinci¬ 
pled. Do not get angry till you have stop¬ 
ped to think. You know I can have no un¬ 
worthy motive in this, Hetty. I have given 
up all hope of winning you inyself,—I 
kuow I never had any right to hope at all, 
— and if he were worthy Of you’ 5 — 

u If you have come here only to slander 
my future husband, 55 said Hetty, 41 the 
sooner you go, the pleasanter it will be for 
me. 55 

And Hetty raised herself to her full 
height, and from her eye* flashed a glance 
meant to annihilate the presumptuous 
young man. 


** Hetty, only listen to me patiently,* 5 he 
persisted. “ I can prove to you that Rich, 
ard Vandervere* s life has been 55 — 

Hetty swept out of the room, and left 
him alone. 

In truth, poor Elkanab had not displayed 
much tact in the telling of his tale; and be 
left the house with a consciousness of this 
heavy upon him. 

“And yet,” he thought mournfully, 
“ Hetty loves the man, and nothing would 
have convinced her. 55 

As for Hetty, she was too angry to be 
conscious of any other feeling. 

She was rushing up to her own room, 
when, as she passed the library-door, the 
sound of her own name, in a loud and an 
angry voice, arrested her steps. 

“ I tell you you must bring the littledevdl 
to terms. I have Jived as Jong as I am go¬ 
ing to on the miserable pittance that you 
dole out to me. If the marriage does n’t 
come off within a month, I ’ll take steps to 
prove the will a forgery, or at any rate to 
prove undue influence. I can do it easily, 
and you know it; for everybody knows that 
my uncle meant to make me his heir. When 
you got up this scheme to marry me to this 
girl, I supposed she was a simple little 
country tied thing, who could be managed 
easily; but the moment I saw her on the 
cars, — where I followed your shrewd idea 
of scraping acquaintance with her, and get¬ 
ting into her good graces, before she saw 
anybody else, — I saw that there was a good 
deal of Tartar to her. If you ’ll make ner 
marry me right away, I ’ll risk but that I 
can manage her; but I am not going to 
stand this shilly-shallying.” 

It was Richard Yandervere’s voice; and 
Mrs. Vandervere was trying in vain to quiet 
him. 

Hetty felt faint and sick. By a great ef¬ 
fort, she summoned strength enough to 
creep up to her room, and lock the door be¬ 
hind her. 

Her thoughts came rapidly, Elkanah 
was right. Richard Vandervere was thor¬ 
oughly unprincipled, and he cared for her 
only for the sake of her money. And her 
aunt was linked with him in a plot against 
her. She was all alone and friendless. 

At last a way of escape dawned upon her. 
Elkanah had told her that he was going 
home to Derby that night at six o’clock. 

She reached the depot in time; and al¬ 
most the first person she saw there was El- 
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kanah,—Elkanab, the picture of despair as 
veil as awkwardness. 

She slipped her hand into his. 

“O Elkanab!” she said,- “forgive me, 
and take me home. I have found out that 
It is all true,—what you said; and I want 
to go home.” 

Such a light as came into Elkanah’s eyest 
Hetty hever forgot it. 


1 may at well end my story here, sluoe 
Hetty's New-York experience is ended. 

I will only add, that, when anybody ven¬ 
tures to insinuate to Mrs. Elkanab Eastman 
that her husband is not handsome, she al¬ 
ways says that she “fell in love with him 
on account of his ugliness and awkward¬ 
ness,” and that she “would n’t have him a 
hit handsomer for the world.” 
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HOW LUCILLA TRIED TO OUTWIT THEM. 

BY FBANCE3 E. WADLEIGH. 


Certainly Lucilla Barrett’s visit to Wind¬ 
sor was not an unalloyed blessing. Her 
aunt and hostess, Mrs. Fontaine, was 
scarcely willing to own it to herself; but in 
her heart of hearts she sincerely wished the 
girl had remained with her grandparents in 
Monroe. This was by no means her first 
visit: she had spent many a week with her 
cousins in former days, when she was a 
poor school-girl, and a scarcely less poor 
school-teacher; but it was her first appear¬ 
ance as an heiress. 

In the early autumn, Lucilla wrote to her 
aunt, asking if it would be convenient for 
her to spend the winter with her, adding to 
the request, — 

fi As you always made me welcome in my 
humble days, I do not hesitate to invite my¬ 
self now that I am wealthy, and can make 
you some return pecuniarily for your for¬ 
mer kindnesses. True, my newly acquired 
fortune — grandma wrote you about it, of 
course — is not boundless: some people 
would think five thousand a year compara¬ 
tive poverty. But I am very well satisfied: 
It is better than school-teachi»g. ,, 

Of course Mr3. Fontaine replied by invite 
ing her to stay with them as long as she 
liked; and Lucilla came in a few days, bring¬ 
ing a French maid and trunks innumerable. 
Out of the latter came handsome, accepta¬ 
ble gifts for her three cousins, Virgie, Ida, 
and Sophie Fontaine, — dresses, ornaments, 
and jewelry that they had often sighed for 
in vain: for Mrs. Fontaine’s income was 
limited; and, owing to recent failures of 
tome neighboring banks, they were just 
then unable, not only to purchase new 
wearing apparel, but, worse yet, to pay 
some outstanding debts which pressed heav¬ 
ily on their honest hearts. 

Lucilla gracefully removed this incubus 
by giving her aunt a check for a generous 
sum. 

“Only a part, dear Aunt Dora,” flhe had 
generously said, “ of what I really owe you 
for your kindnesses.” 

Many a pleasant addition was made to the 
furniture and the decorations of the house; 
Lucilla’s carriage and horses were always 


at hand for family use; Marie, her maid, 
was invaluable when the young ladies 
dressed for any of the many parties to 
which they were now invited; and Lucilla’s 
ready purse enabled them to give charming 
luncb-parties, informal dances, and evening 
gatherings. 

Never had the three Fontaine girls enjoy¬ 
ed life so much. It was only a mother’s 
love-sharpened eyes that could discern the 
cloud, ‘•like a man’s hand,” which was 
arising out of this sea of gayety and pleas¬ 
ure. 

Virgie Fontaine had been engaged *for 
over a year to Cyril Slier win, an estimable 
young lawyer, whose only fault — for, in 
the eyes of half Windsor, it was a fault — 
was his lack of gold. He was industrious 
and talented; and he and Virgie were sure, 
that in three or four years, at the furthest, 
his income would warrant their marrying. 
The old lawyers were unanimous in declar¬ 
ing that he would one day he a famous 
man. 

Ida, the second of the Fontaine girls, was 
not yet engaged: but Lucius Rowsell, the 
handsomest, most elegant, most popular 
young man in Franklin County, was her 
constant shadow; and every one, old Dr. 
Rowsell included, looked upon it as a set¬ 
tled thing that sweet, gentle Ida Fontaine 
would eventually preside over the stately 
Rowsell mansion. 

Rowsell and Sherwin, having been bom 
and brought up in the same town, were 
well acquainted, but were not friends. 
Rowsell considered Sherwin a prig and a 
book-worm; and Sherwin returned the com¬ 
pliment by esteeming the other a selfish 
fool. 

Of course both the young men were civil 
to Lucilla when she first came. Gradually 
they became more than that, and this was 
what troubled Mrs. Fontaine. She was sure 
that her niece was desperately, deliberately 
flirting with her cousin’s lovers. 

Virgie was too sure of Cyril’s love, and 
too confident of his honor, and Ida was too 
honest and unsuspicious, to see anything 
amiss. 
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The former, however, realized that she 
saw less and less of her fiance as the days 
rolled on, and finally, just after Christmas, 
intimated as much to him, saying, — 

“Are you aware, dear Cyril, that for four 
weeks you and I have never once walked, 
driven, or even talked, for five minutes to¬ 
gether, when Lucilla was not with us?” 

“ l know we don’t have the nice chats we 
used to; hut I guess you ? ve rather stretched 
the time, have n’t you? Lucilla certainly is 
bright and entertaining ” — 

“Oli! well, if you prefer to have her with 
us” — 

“Good gracious, Yirgie! how can I help 
her being here? I can’t order her out of 
the parlor, can I? 1 never thought you’d 
be so jealous,” 

You may be sure Yirgie said no more. 

Lucilla, however, suspected something of 
this conversation; for Cyril — who, in think¬ 
ing the matter over, realized that he had 
neglected Yirgie of late — was less cordial 
to her for a few days afterward. She did 
not take offence; but one evening, when 
they were at a party, she said, — 

“Tell me honestly, Air. Sberwin: what 
have I done to offend you?” 

“Offend me, Miss Lucillal Nothing. 
"Why do you ask?” 

“You are so — so cool. It wounds me to 
have my friends, those whom I lo — like, 
slight me. I know I am not meek and ami¬ 
able,” and she sighed heavily, “ nor am I 
handsome; but” — 

“Nonsense, Miss Lucillal You are de¬ 
preciating yourself.” 

“ No, I am not. I hear the truth too oft¬ 
en from Yirgie and Ida. I wish my uncle 
had never left me any money. When we 
were all poor together, the girls and Aunt 
Dora petted me; but now they seem so en¬ 
vious. They are always saying that you 
and other gentlemen are attentive to me 
solely on account of my money.” 

“ Surely you are mistaken. You cannot 
believe that, at any rate.” 

“Ton, for instance, would like me as well 
if I had not a penny?” 

“Of course I should,” replied Cyril, an¬ 
noyed at the turn their conversation had 
taken. “Haven’t we always been good 
friends?” 

“Friends? Yes; but only friends. And 
we can never be anything more 1 You are 
bound to Yirgie,” whispered Lucilla sadly, 
looking into Cyril’s dear brown eyes as if 


her very life were dependent on hU next 
word. 

Lucilla was very beautiful and very win¬ 
ning. The breath of the violets she wore, 
the mild radiance of the full moon peeping 
through the window where they sat, the in¬ 
toxicating strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes 
sounding from harp and violin, her low and 
tender tones and loving glances, might have 
tempted almost any man to foolish speech¬ 
es; hut fortunately Cyril bethought him of 
Yirgie, and shook off the spell this lovely 
enchantress had almost cast over him, 

Rising, he said laughingly, as if the affair 
were but a jest, — 

“I declare. Miss Lucilla, this combined 
music and moonlight is making us quite 
sentimental. Suppose we adjourn to the 
supper-room, and get an ice.” 

Lucilla was furious. She smiled pleas¬ 
antly as she, too, rose, and chatted about 
nothing; but she vowed vengeance in her 
inmost heart. 

That night, as the girls were undressing 
after the party, Lucilla went into Sophie’s 
room, and exclaimed, — 

“O Sophie dear! I am in such trouble. 
You must help me. Will you not?” 

“ Certainly I will, dear. What is the 
matter?” 

“ Cyril Sherwin and I were sitting in the 
bay-window this evening; and, before we 
knew it, we got to talking about ourselves. 
O Sophie! what shall I do? I love him,— 
love him to distraction; and he — well,he 
owned in bo many words that he — he liked 
me.” Strong emphasis on the word ••like” 
conveyed a great deal of meaning to Sophie's 
ears. “ But he is bound to Yirgie. Ohl I 
am so miserable,” 

Sighs and well-counterfeited tears made 
Sophie believe the tale, in spite of herself; 
and she answered,— 

“ If I were you, I would consult mamma 
about it.” 

“ 1 7 d like to; but I dare not. Will yea 
tell her? * 

Sophie did; and Mrs. Fontaine deter¬ 
mined to probe the matter to the bottom. 
Lucilla signified her willingness to be con¬ 
fronted with Cyril (and her evident willing¬ 
ness dispelled the few shades of doubt lin* 
gering in her aunt’s mind) when he should 
be charged with his inconstancy, 

Cyril was astounded when Mrs. Fontaine 
in the presence of Lucilla and Yirgie, asked 
him to repeat the conversation which her 
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niece had quoted. Surprise, not guilt, sent 
the crimson blood up into his cheeks and 
forehead; but, as often happens, the cause 
of tin's danger signal was misunderstood, 
and it was counted as a witness against 
him. 

Mrs. Fontaine and Virgie reminded him, 
when he confessed to having used the word 
“like,” but insisted that he said and meant 
no more, that for some weeks he had been 
quite as attentive to Lucilla as to his be¬ 
trothed; and, in spite of the latter’s remon¬ 
strances, things were by no means on their 
former footing. 

“Seems to me, Yirgie,” exclaimed Cyril 
bitterly, “ that you are determined to quar¬ 
rel with me. or you would believe me before 
you do Lucilla.” 

“I am determined to find out which of us 
two you love the best,” she replied. “I 
have suspected that you preferred Lucilla, 
Even after I spoke to you about it, you 
would walk and talk with her rather than 
with me” — 

“I could n’t help it,” interrupted Cyril 
hotly. “She joined me on the street, and 
sat beside me in the parlor.” 

“Oh, you men*are all like your grandfa¬ 
ther Adam,” replied Lucilla. “ He laid the 
blame on Eve. * She tempted me.* And so 
it has been ever since. I made love to you, 
did I? I invited you to go driving, sleigh¬ 
ing, skating, eh? I invited you to dance at 
all the parties; sent you books and flowers, 
fruit and candy?” 

Cyril could not say anything. He had 
shown her all these attentions a little often- 
ertuan he ought, and his conscience prick¬ 
ed him. 

Yirgie took umbrage at his silence. She 
rose quietly, and, taking his ring from her 
finger, handed it to him, saying,— 

“We have made a mistake. I set you 
free, for I cannot pretend to rival Lucilla 
with her beauty and her wealth.” 

Cyril threw the ring into the fireplace (it 
fell in the ashes, and Ida afterward rescued 
it), and, taking his hat, said to Mrs. Fon¬ 
taine, — 

“Before I leave you. Mrs. Fontaine, let 
me assure you that I never knowingly made 
love to your niece, and never intended to 
slight Yirgie. Good-morning.” 

Lucilla, her maid, and her trunks, betook 
themselves the next day to a boarding* 
bouse, 

Cyril Sherwin, whose heart was sore and 


angry at Virgie’s treatment, was at last 
persuaded to call on Lucilla, when she con¬ 
vinced him that her reputation was blasted 
and her happiness destroyed by his conduct 
toward her. She wept, and exerted all her 
powers of fascination. Cyril felt reckless; 
and, before he left her that evening, they 
were engaged, and the wedding-day was set 
for Easter-week. 

Lucius Rowsell was wrathy when he 
heard that “that prig, Sherwin,” bad won 
Lucilla and her money. 

‘‘Iliad ten minds to propose to the girl 
myself, she is such a stunner,” as he 
phrased it. 

And this engagement only made him ad¬ 
mire her the more. The unattainable is, to 
some persons, the only thing that is desira¬ 
ble. 

If Cyril Sherwin had cared anything for 
his future bride, he would have been an¬ 
noyed at the devotion which Lucius now 
displayed. Even when kind friends whis¬ 
pered to him that Lucius had cpenly boast¬ 
ed that he could and would carry off the 
prize from under his very nose, Cyril only 
laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. Dr. 
Rowsell, too, was as attentive, in a strictly 
paternal way, as Lucius. Their fortune 
was not so extensive as Windsor believed. 
Indeed Lucius’s extravagance and his fa¬ 
ther’s unlucky speculations had reduced it 
from hundreds of thousands to a few thou¬ 
sands; and, unless some such windfall as 
Lucilla’s fifty or sixty thousand (no one 
knew exactly bow much) came into their 
hands, they must soon become almost pen¬ 
niless. 

But, in spite of this flirtation, prepara¬ 
tions for the marriage went on. Hundreds 
of invitations were sent out, Mrs. Fontaine 
and her daughters being among the recipi¬ 
ents. 

The morning of the wedding-day dawned 
fair and bright. Yirgie hid her head, and 
wept again, in spite of her assumed bravery 
all these dreary weeks, when the bright sun 
peeped in, and reminded her that his setting 
would shine on the grave of her happiness. 
Nevertheless she rose and dressed, and went 
down to breakfast with a forced smile light¬ 
ing up her thin faoe. 

Would it have consoled her any, I won¬ 
der, if she had known that Cyril had walked 
his bedroom floor all night long? More 
than once in his lonely walk had be exclaim¬ 
ed,— 
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“What a blockhead I hare been I How 
can I go through tomorrow 1 I’d break the 
whole thing off this minute if I thought 
Virgie would ever look kindly on me again, 
and forgive me. But, pshaw 1 she don’t 
care. If she had ever loved me, she would 
have given me a chance to explain.” 

As Virgie took her seat at the table, a 
note, addressed by Lucilla, was handed her. 
Biting her lips to keep back the tears, she 
opened it, and read ft in silence. 

44 My goodness, Virgie! what is it?” asked 
Ida and Sophie in a breath, astonished at 
the joyous light which suddenly illumined 
Virgie’s hitherto sad face. 

“Bead it aloud, mother,” was her simple 
reply. 

Mrs. Fontaine read, — 

“Well, Virgie, I suppose you hate me 
like poison. But you need not, for I return 
you your lover unharmed. When these 
lines reach you, I shall be Mrs. Lucius 
Bowsell. The minister is waiting now to 
marry us; so I will undo the mischief l did, 
by owning up. Cyril Sherwin never made 
love to me at all. He is half crazy now 
with love for you. ‘Bless you, my chil¬ 
dren! may you be happy!’ Let me make a 
clean confession while I am about it. My 
worthy uncle left me only five thousand 
dollars, not five thousand a year; but I was 
determined to use it to catch a husband, I 
hate school-teaching so. The last dollar 
goes for my trousseau ; and, as the Rowsells 
are wealthy, they will not care. No matter 
if they do: when they find it out, it Will be 
too late. Remember, Cyril never proposed.” 


To Cyril Bhe simply wrote the following 
note:— 

good riddance to bad rubbish,’ yoa 
will say when you read this; for I have fled. 
I was married to Lucius Rowsell ten min¬ 
utes ago. I have written to Virgie, and ex¬ 
culpated you from the charge of faithless¬ 
ness. Go to her at once, and insist on see¬ 
ing my note to her.” 

Which Cyril did. 

After reading Lucilla’s heartless lines to 
Virgie, ho turned to his former love, and 
said.— 

“ Do you believe her now? Will you for¬ 
give me?” 

Virgie’s answer was to hold out her hand, 
which Cyril took, and embracing her (the 
family were still at breakfast when he had 
rushed in, demanding Lucilia's note), and, 
kissing her heartily right before her mother, 
said, — 

“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Fonlaine; I will 
have some coffee. I have n’t eaten a square 
meal for a month.” 

Fortunately Ida did not take Lucius’s de¬ 
jection at all to heart. Sfie had never more 
than liked him; but now her whole affection 
was bestowed upon a rising young physician, 
who had offered himself only the preceding 
evening. 

I leave you to fancy the anger and disgust 
of the Rowselis, father and son, as well as 
of Lucilla, when each one of the plotters 
found that the other’s money was mythical. 
They were all, except the Fontaines, out¬ 
witted. 
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HULDAH’S VALENTINE. 

BY FLOBENOE H. BtBNET. 


The (arm-house kitchen was well swept, 
and dusted, and ever)' pan and pail hung 
bright and shining on the wall. Huldali 
Darrock felt that she had the right to a 
short rest; for all this neatness and bright¬ 
ness was the work cf her two little brown 
bands. She threw herself into a cushioned 
arm-chair which stood by a window, and, 
resting her chin on one band, gazed out on 
the bare January ground and leafless trees, 
flunking, not that the dark clouds above her 
were foreruuners of snow, but of Hugh 
Tansittart. 

She was a busy, hidustrious little woman, 
—this chestnut-haired, brown-eyed Huldab; 
bat she did not consider it a waste of time 
to sit still for a few moments, and think of 
one who had been the means of bringing 
much sunshine into her barren life. She 
believed Hugh to be all that was noble and 
good, and, when alone, dreamed over the 
many pleasant things he had said to her, 
and built castles in the air in which he 
reigned king. 

Huldah's mother was a nervous, peevish 
woman, who imagined herself a great suf¬ 
ferer from ill health, and never attempted 
the slightest management of or assistance 
with her household affairs, leaving the bur¬ 
den and brunt of work and care to fall on 
the young shoulders of her daughter. She 
■pent her days on the parlor sofa, surround, 
ed by old newspapers, magazines, and the 
last novels from the circulating library of 
Harwich, a small town two miles distant 
from the farm. 

Huldah meanwhile washed and Ironed, 
baked, swept, and dusted, from Monday 
morning until Saturday night; and on Sbu- 
day too, for that matter. She was only 
twenty, and had all a young girl’s yearnings 
and ambitions. She hated her poverty, she 
grew weary of the eternal dull rontine of 
bard work, and felt that she deserved a bet¬ 
ter lot in life. She was not perfect, you 
see; not one of those sweet martyrs who are 
never weary of well-doing, and never com¬ 
plain of the hardships of life. She was on¬ 
ly a very faulty but very dutiful and kind 
daughter; and she patched, n uued. »i«l 


darqpd, without outward show of vexation 
of spirit, and without hope of reward, for 
her parents, and for Solomon, Jacob, and 
Noab, her three romping, boisterous broth¬ 
ers, who seemed to think “Sister Huldy” a 
machine to be kept going by regular wind¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps this life seemed harder to her 
than ever before after she met Hugh Van- 
sittart. Perhaps the dreariness and barren¬ 
ness of her life showed more glaringly when 
she contrasted it with the ease of his; and 
her temper was not as even and sweet as of 
yore, much to the surprise of her brothen, 
who were unable to account for this change 
in their sister, and, for reasons which may 
be readily imagined, regretted it deeply. 

Hugh Vansittart had bought a fine estate 
known as the “Bluebell Farm,’’ situated, 
about three miles from Huldah’s home, and 
ou the road to Harwich. He kept an over¬ 
seer, a gardener, several field-men, and 
several house-servants, and raised blooded 
stock, which be sold in the large cities at 
prices which bad made him a rich man long 
before he ever saw Huldah Darrock. He 
had gone to Europe seven years before my 
story opens, and bad remained there nearly 
the whole of that time, leaving his overseer 
in charge of his stock-farm. But now he 
had been home five months, and was min¬ 
gling freely with his neighbors, charming 
them all with the perfect breeding he al¬ 
ways displayed, and by the generous, frank 
dealings he had with them, in which be 
never sought to be the only party bene¬ 
fited. 

Huldah had. met him at a large quilting- 
bee dance given in the neighborhood, where 
he was the life of the party, and chose her 
for his partner in the Virginia reel. She 
had been amazed at what Bhe considered 
a great compliment, but was completely 
dumbfonnded when he asked permission to 
escort her home, and actually walked the 
whole way without once regretting the long 
distance. 

She did not know, poor child, the charm 
that her wild-rose face and innocent brown 
rycr had f or th's world-weary man who had 
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known so few women in whose hearts dwelt 
the freshness and purity which Jay in hers, 
and was shown so plainly by every word 
that the uttered, and every stray glance she 
gave. 

After that first introduction. Hugh Van- 
sittart seldom rode into Harwich without 
stopping at Farmer Darrock’s, and asking 
for Huldah. Sometimes he brought her 
flowers, fruit, or a new magazine, unaware 
that the boys ate the fruit, and Mrs. Bar- 
rock appropriated the flowers and the mag¬ 
azines. Fortunately for Huldah, however, 
she cared more for the words that Hugh 
Yansittart spoke than for all the flowers 
and fruit and books he could have brought 
her. She saw her brothers eat the luscious 
peaches and pears without a pang at her 
heart, and took pleasure iu her mother’s 
enjoyment of the flowers. She felt sure 
that Hugh cared for her. In a hundred 
ways he had told her of his preference, 
though words of love had never passed his 
lips. When the moonlight stole into Hul- 
dah^s room, she would kneel down by her 
little, small-paned window, aud look out 
across the meadows aud fields in the direc¬ 
tion Bluebell Farm lay, and wonder if Hugh 
was enjoying the moonlight also, and dream¬ 
ing of a brown-eyed mistress for his hand¬ 
some home. 

The sound of Bwiftly coming feet roused 
Huldah from her re very in the old arm¬ 
chair; and she started up with a sigh as the 
door of the kitchen was thrown violently 
open, and her three brothers, aged nine, 
seven, and five years respectively, came 
bursting in. Solomon had lost his hat, 
Jacob’s jacket was badly torn in the back, 
and one of the knees of Noah’s diminutive 
knickerbockers was suffering from a com¬ 
pound, complicated fracture. 

Solomon began, — 

“Isay, Huldy,”— 

“Before you say anything,” interrupted 
his sister, “ I want to ask you where your 
hat is.” 

“ It fell down the well,” replied Solomon. 
“ We poked and rammed around there with 
a stick about fifteen hours, and could n’t 
get it,” 

“Say fifteen minutes, and you will be 
nearer the truth,” said Huldah. “Jacob, 
how did you ” — 

“But I say, Huldy,” Interrupted Solo¬ 
mon, “ can’t we let Noah down in the well- 
bucket? He can fish up the hat real easy 


if we let him down, you know. Can’t we, 
Huldy?” 

“ Certainly not,” cried Huldah, aghast at 
the very idea of thus risking little Noah’a 
neck. 

“ You never let us do anything,” com. 
plained Solomon. 

“We never have any fun at all,” cried 
Jacob. 

“I’d like to see the fishes down there/’ 
said Noah, whimpering; “and we can’t get 
the hat ’less I go down in the bucket,” 

“Don’t ask me again, for you can’t do 
it,” said Huldah firmly. “And now, Mr. 
Jacob, how did you tear that jacket of 
yours?” 

** Well, you see, Huldy, I shinned up a 
tree, and iny jacket caught in a branch, and 
tore like the dickens. If raa will get such 
rotten old stuff, she must just expect it to 
split.” 

“ And, O Noah! just look at the state of 
your breeches,” sighed Huldah. “I made 
those knickerbockers only last week for 
you,” 

“Well, do you ’spect trousis to last for 
ever and ever and ever?” said Noah, in an 
injured tone. “If you was a boy, you’d 
see how quick they wored out.” 

“Well, I can’t mend them now,” said 
Huldah; “for it is time I was getting sup¬ 
per ready. But you all deserve to be pun¬ 
ished, Jacob especially. Solomon, you can 
go out, and split some wood; Jacob, sit 
dowu iu that chair until I Bay you cau get 
up; and, Noah, take this pan of meal and 
potato-peelings, and feed the chickens.” 

Solomon departed, grumbling as he went; 
Jacob threw himself into the chair that his 
sister had designated; and Noah, growling 
that all the hard work came on him, lifted 
the big pan of chicken-feed in both hands, 
and started for the door, which Solomon 
had conveniently left open. 

The next instant Huldah heard a crash; 
aud, turning from the teapot which she was 
setting on the stove, she saw the pan upside 
down on the floor, its contents scattered in 
every direction. And to think of the labor 
poor Huldah had been to in order that the 
floor might be white and spotless! No won¬ 
der she was angry, and turned quickly to 
Noah, who wailed, — 

“It was Jacob; and he done it a-purpose. 
I was goin’ out, and he kicked the bottom 
of the pan with his foot as hard as ever he 
could.” 
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u Jacob!’ 1 cried Huldah, “ you did that to 
ipite me. But I shall punish you well for 
iu” 

But, before she had said three words, the 
curly-headed culprit bounded from his seat, 
and sprang out of the kitchen-door like a 
deer. 

Huldah rushed after him, and, chasing 
him through farm-yard and stables, finally 
caught him in the front yard, where she ad¬ 
ministered a good shaking, the unhappy lit¬ 
tle wretch screaming at the top of his lungs 
the while, though he was not a particle 
hurt. 

The sound of wheels and horses’ hoofs 
caused Huldah to look up, when she saw, 
driving by, the man of whom she had been 
bo fondly dreaming only half an hour be¬ 
fore. Tes, — it was Hugh Vansittart; and 
his face wore an amused look as his steady 
blue eyes took in the condition of affairs in 
the front yard of Farmer Darrock’s home. 
But he did not speak; neither did be stop 
his buggy, as was his usual custom, for a 
few moments’ pleasant chat with Huldah 
Darrock. 

The girl’s hands relaxed their grasp on 
Jacob’s jacket, which had not been improved 
by the shaking given its wearer; and her 
brown eyes, from which all anger had died 
out, gazed helplessly after the retreating 
vehicle. 

Oh! what would he think of her? Of 
course he would never again come to see 
her. How ill-tempered and unladylike she 
must have appeared to him! How unfortu¬ 
nate that he should have driven by just at 
that miserable moment when she was pun¬ 
ishing Jacobi And how untidy she looked 1 
Her hair had fallen down bver her shoul¬ 
ders during the chase, and was disheveled 
and streaming in the January wind. Her 
dress had been torn out at tbe gathers by' 
Jacob’s revengeful hands; and her face was 
flushed, her rumpled collar hanging by one 
pin. 

Ready to cry with vexation, Huldah turn¬ 
ed and walked slowly back to the kitchen, 
listening with sick heart meanwhile to the 
jubilant shouts of the uninjured Jacob, who 
was assisting his brothers in a war-dance of 
victory. 

Poor Huldah I There was very little elas¬ 
ticity in her step, and her face looked worn 
*nd sad, as she went about her preparations 
for the evening meal. She could not forget 
the scene which had been enacted before 


the eyes of Hugh Vansittart; and she copld 
not rid her memory of the amused look 
which his handsome face had worn as he 
drove slowly by the farm. He had not 
stopped to speak to her; and that was proof 
positive that he had been disgusted with 
the temper she had displayed. She built no 
more castles as she steeped the tea. She 
did not even reproach Jacob when he came 
into the kitchen, and walked through the 
chicken-feed on the floor, leaving tracks all 
over the kitchen. She took a floor-cloth, 
and, without an impatient murmur, wiped 
up the mess he had made. Her heart was 
too heavy with a great grief to be touched 
with minor annoyances. 

Eight o’clock came; and Solomon, Jacob, 
and Noah were piloted up-stairs to bed. 
Never were children more trying. Solomon 
flatly refused to say his prayers; Jacob ca¬ 
reered wildly about in a costume suitable 
only for a warm climate and complete seclu¬ 
sion; while Noah sat rigidly in a seat, im¬ 
movable and dumb. Huldah was in des¬ 
pair. She spanked Solomon soundly, and 
tumbled him, crying, into his trundle-bed, 
Jacob was treated in a like manner, and 
also succumbed. But Noah proved stub¬ 
born. He sat like a statue, and dumbly re¬ 
fused to disrobe. Huldah begged and per¬ 
suaded in vain. Even the promise of hav¬ 
ing “ Jack the Giant-Killer” told in all Its 
details had no effect. A bribe of a big red 
apple was .scorn fully refused. What was to 
be done? 

At last, when every argument had failed, 
Huldah blew out the bedroom candle, and, 
leaving the little statue still seated in his 
chair, ran down the stairs, and into the 
dark parlor, where she wrapped a rug about 
her shoulders, and curled up on the sofa. 
There she indulged in a good, hearty, relief¬ 
giving burst of tears, and then tried to 
think calmly over the events of the past few 
months, and of this unlucky day in partic¬ 
ular. 

Only the weak previous, Hugh Vansit¬ 
tart had been talking with her about St, 
Valentine’s Day, approving of the pretty 
custom of sending love-letters and senti¬ 
mental verses to sweet-hearts and friends on 
that day. 

“ The best day in all the year for a fellow 
to propose,” he had said. “Surely the 
maiden could not he hard-hearted on the 
fourteenth day of February, of all days in 
the year.” 
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There was' something in the way the 
words were spoken which caused Huidah’s 
heart to beat fast and high with ecstasy. 
Hugh had bent low over her, and taken her 
hand, and the girl’s cheeks had flushed 
hotly. 

‘’Have you ever tried your luck in that 
way?'’ she had asked, with a vain attempt 
to speak merrily. 

“Ho; but I may some day,’’he had re¬ 
plied. 

How Huldali dwelt on the memory of 
those words now, as she lay in the dark par¬ 
lor, shivering with cold, even though the 
rug was about her shoulders. Oh, could 
she Wait for St. Yalentine’s Day? She felt 
in a fever of impatience for it to come. 
But after the disgraceful scene he had wit¬ 
nessed, would Hugh send her a valentine? 

“ lluldali,” said a voice, proceeding from 
a nude figure in the doorway, “I ’ve un¬ 
dressed myself, but I can’t find my night¬ 
gown.” 

It was Noah! 

Several days passed by, and still Hugh 
Yansittart had not called at Farmer Dar- 
rock’s. Huldali had hoped that he would 
come, and she might be enabled to give 
some faint apology for her attacks on Jacob, 
and sec by her lover’s eyes that he did not 
feel changed in heart because of it. But 
no opportunity for either apology or expla¬ 
nation was given her, for though she ran to 
the window whenever she heard the roll of 
wheels and the trampling of hoofs, not a 
glimpse did sne gain of Hugh Yansittart. 
It Was always some old farmer going into 
Harwich, or a market wagon. She was at 
last forced to take the sorrowful conclusion 
that Hugh had preferred another road into 
Harwich since that unlucky day of Jacob's 
shaking. 

Still, she looked forward anxiously to the 
fourteenth of February; why, she hardly 
knew. But her hope was that on that day 
Hugh would forgive and forget, and send 
her such relief from the anxieties which 
now oppressed her. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Darrock, as he 
sat with his family at the dinner-table on 
the thirteenth of February, “ I have kept 
forgetting to ask if any of you have heard 
when Mr. Vansittart is to be home. I want 
to see what ho will take for that big, red 
cow with the branded shoulder. I hope lie 
will be reasonable about the price.” 


“ I did not even know of his being away,” 
said Huldah, trying to speak calmly and 
coolly. 

“ Oh, yes, he went away about the last of 
January. To Burlinglou, I think. Ths 
overseer said he’d be gone about two weeks, 
so it's time he was back again. ImetYan- 
sittart at the railway station, and he told 
me to remember him to you, Huldy. The 
overseer was good enough to give me a ride 
home. I like that mau, and I believe he is 
honest about Yansittart’s affairs. Now, 
how much should you say I might afford 
for that cow? She’s the best beast in the 
herd, I believe.” 

But Huldah was not listening to her fa¬ 
ther’s garrulous talk; did not hear his ques¬ 
tion about the cow. She was thinking only 
that Hugh had gone away the very day she 
had shaken Jacob, so it was explained now 
Why he had not called on her since. He 
had not been disgusted with her then; had 
Hot resolved never to see her more; did not 
drive into Harwich by another road than 
the one which led by her home. What con¬ 
tent these thoughts gave her! what a relief 
to her mind to know that he had been ab¬ 
sent, not fickle, as she had tremblingly 
feared. The round blue eyes of her three 
brothers staring at her in significance and 
amusement startled her from her revery. 
She blushed deeply, whereupon a hoot came 
from Jacob, and Solomon murmured some¬ 
thing about “our rich beau,” too low for 
kis father to hear, but distinctly audible to 
Iluldak. 

She hurried through with the washing of 
the tea-dishes that night, meaning to go to 
bed early, and thus have an undisturbed 
chance of dreaming over her present pros¬ 
pects, and speculating on what the morrow 
Would bring her. She hoped for so much! 

By reason of the haste made about the 
dishes, the boys were called to go to bed a 
full half-hour before the time they gener¬ 
ally performed this disagreeable duty. 

“ It’s the meanest thing you’ve ever 
done to us boys, Huldy,” said Solomon, 
stamping on the floor in his anger. 

“I’m glad your beau saw you whip me 
in the front yard,” said Jacob, uncon¬ 
sciously lighting on the sore spot in his sis¬ 
ter's heart, and probing it well. “He must 
have seen then what a mean temper you've 
got toward your little brothers,” 

“I believe I ’ll sit in a chair and notun- 
dress, like I did before,” croaked Noab. 
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“ Huldy, will you tell us a Btory for put¬ 
ting us to bed so early?” 

“Tell about Jack and the giant-killer,” 
cried Jacob and Noah together. 

“No,” said Huldah, as she tucked the 
clothes closer about the three figures in the 
trundle-bed, “ I don’t feel like telling stories 
tonight. Some other time I will tell you 
about Jack,” and she blew out the candle 
and left the room amid a chorus of yells of 
“Oh, how mean 1” “Spiteful old thiugl” 
“I’ll pay you up, Huldah Darrock," and 
so forth. 

If some intuition had only told her how 
the refusal to tell that Btory would influence 
the next year of her life, I think Huldah 
Darrock would have been glad to grind out 
stories of Jacks and giants until midnight. 
But no intuition whispered to her to grant 
her brothers’ request, and being anxious 
to indulge in the luxury of her own thoughts, 
she went to her own room at once, and was 
soon in her small white bed, her mind full 
of St. Valentine’s Day, and eager to see if it 
would bring her the bliss she coveted. 

There never dawned a brighter St. Val¬ 
entine’s Day than this one so eagerly and 
impatiently waited for by Huldah. The 
weather was propitious, and the girl’s heart 
beat high with hope. 

“Will you go for the mail, Solomon?” 
she asked, in her most pleasant tones, as 
soon as breakfast was over, and the boys 
were putting on their coats and hats to go 
to the farm-yard. 

“Tea. I was goin’ into Harwich, any¬ 
how; so I can stop for your mail,” replied 
the boy, with an air of importance. 

“ You can ride the gray mare, she is so 
gentle; and do be real careful of the letters, 
Sol. You won’t drop any. will you?” 

“You appear awful auxious all at once,” 
said Solomon, in a huffy tone. “I never 
have dropped any yet, hove I?” 

Then he went out, and saddled the gray 
mare, while Jacob and Noah looked on. 

“You ’ll get a hideous one, won’t you, 
Sol?” asked little Noah, as his eldest broth¬ 
er led the mare to the horse-block, and 
mounted. 

“You bet I will?’ was the answer, given 
with energy. “ I ’ll make her sick of put¬ 
ting me to bed before dark.” 

And he rode off. 

“We ’ll be at the old tree in about an 
hour,” shouted Jacob after him. 

An hour later, Huldah stood at the door 


of the kitchen, gazing down the road. Why 
had not Solomon come? Oh, dear! he was 
never so long before. Where could the boy 
be? 

If Huldah had possessed the gift of sec¬ 
ond sight, she might have seen her brother 
Solomon sitting under an old chestnut-tree, 
half a mile down the road, in one hand a 
letter, in the other a comic, one-cent valen¬ 
tine representing an ugly girl, In an untidy 
dress, holding in one hand a stout switch, 
and in the other the collar of a poor, abject- 
looking iittie boy, whose tears were falling 
plehteously. Beneath this striking picture 
were several lines of the sort of doggerel 
common to penny valentines. 

“ You ’ll never get married, my pretty young 
miss. 

Your temper’s the worst I ever have seen; 

Your mouth is too ugly to ask for a kiss; 

Your eyes would cut what was pnt them 
between.” 

“Is n’t it just splendid?” said Jacob, who 
with Noah was gazing admiringly on the 
highly colored production. 

“Yes, just the thing,” answered Solo¬ 
mon, “ I did n’t expect to get one as good 
as this: it just suits old Huldy. But now, 
boys, about the letter?”—in a doubtful 
tone. 

“I’d do it,” said Jacob, with a deter¬ 
mined shake of the bead. “We ought to 
pay her up; and if you put it in an enve¬ 
lope, and direct it yourself, Sol, she will 
know light off that we sent it.” 

“I can open this envelope real easy,” 
said Sol. “ It don't stick at all except in 
one little place.” 

“ Hurry up and do it,” said Noah: “ I’m 
getting awful shivery.” 

“ You ’ll never tell as long as you breathe 
the breath of life, will you?” asked Sol, in 
an awe-inspiring tone. 

“Never 1” cried Jacob and Noah together. 

“ Then I '11 do it. We will be even with 
her, anyhow,” said Sol. 

With careful fingers he lifted the flap of 
the white envelope, and drew forth the let¬ 
ter therein inclosed. 

“ I wonder who it’s from?” said Jacob. 

“I don’t know; and it would take me too 
long to spell it ont. Anyhow, I would n’t 
read Huldy’s letters: that would Be a mean 
trick,” answered Solomon. “But wbat 
shall I do with it now I have got it out?” 

“ Put it in this hole in the trunk of the 
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tree,” said Jacob. “ It will be safe there, 
and if we ever want It again we can get it,” 

This advice was followed, and then the 
comic valentine was securely sealed in the 
big envelope, and, with a hint to his younger 
brothers to be as “secret as the tomb,” Sol¬ 
omon mounted the gray mare, which had 
been tethered to a tree during the confer¬ 
ence, and rode on to the house, where Hul- 
dah met him with ill-concealed anxiety, and 
almost tore the letter from his hand. 

She knew the writing on the envelope at 
the first glance. It was Hugh’s! Too de¬ 
lighted and fluttered to open it before Solo¬ 
mon, she flew to her own little room, so 
happy that she almost sang. For a few mo¬ 
ments she sat with the letter in her hand, 
almost afraid to open it, she felt so sure of 
its contents, and this suspense was fraught 
with such ecstasy. 

Another moment, and the comic valentine 
was spread open on her lap.' She gazed at 
it mutely, too much stunned by her terrible 
disappointment to even think. Then, as 
she realized the overthrow of every hope, 
every bright dream shattered, and the terri¬ 
ble significance of the picture before her, 
she burst into a flood of tears. She never 
doubted for an instant that Hugh had sent 
it. Tiie handwriting on the envelope was 
sufficient to convince her of that. How 
cruel he was! how cutting in his sarcasm I 
Almost sick with grief, Huldah threw her¬ 
self on her bed, and cried until she fell 
asleep. 

Meanwhile, the three boys were talking 
jubilantly over the success of their scheme, 
and rejoicing at having at length “paid 
Huldy off.” 

It was high noon when Huldah awoke 
from her feverish sleep. With the first 
moment of waking came the memory of 
that terrible valentine. She took the en¬ 
velope from the floor where it had fallen, 
and gazed long at the clear, regular super¬ 
scription, characteristic cf lhe penman. 

“There is no possible doubt that lie sent 
it,” sighed Huldah, “for it has the Burling¬ 
ton postmark.” 

“Huldy,” screamed Solomon’s voice, 
“ are you never going to give us any din¬ 
ner? Was your letter so awful long that 
you bad to stay up-stairs all this time?” 

So tite poor girl went again to the kitch¬ 
en, and. with red eye3 and flushed face, be¬ 
gan the preparations necessary for the 
noonday meal. 


Hugh Vansittart waited in vain for an 
answer to his letter. When a week passed, 
and he received none, his , chagrin and dis¬ 
appointment were boundless. 

“ I felt so sure she loved me,” he thought; 
“ and I wanted to get her out of that dreary 
home, where she works so hard, poor little 
thing! I wonder how she feels about me? 
Well, I shall never know now, of course. I 
guarded against that; for it is easier to bear 
her silence than it would be to read a long 
letter full of excuses for not accepting me. 
I must try to bear my disappointment qui¬ 
etly.” 

But he found his disappointment so hard 
to bear, that, after a three-days’ visit to 
Bluebell Farm, — during which he did not 
go within a mile of Farmer Darroek's, — he 
settled up lhs affairs, left bis overseer in 
charge of his estate and stock, and went off 
to Europe again. 

Huldah heard the news of his departure 
from a gossiping neighbor, and then indeed 
did all hope die out of her heart. Until she 
heard that he really had gone, and had not 
said when ho would returu, she had not 
known how the hope had grown in her 
heart of meeting him some day, and hear¬ 
ing him say he was sorry for sending the 
ugly valentine. 

She went about the house, working as 
hard as ever; but now she took no interest, 
no pleasure, in life. She meant to do her 
duty by her family as long as she lived; but 
she looked forward to no pleasant home of 
her own, no joy in the future. Hark clouds 
had gathered over her life just when it 
seemed brightest; and she rebelled against 
this strange dispensation. 

By degrees the hUe of health deserted her 
checks, her eyes grew lustreless, her step 
languid. It was no wonder that she 
changed, for she spent all her leisure hours 
in brooding over the past, and sighing over 
the present. She never complained of the 
work, she never scolded or reproached the 
boys for any mischief t heydid t — though, 
for some reason, the boys were very obedi¬ 
ent and pleasant to their sister in these 
days. They never objected to going early 
to bed; they never asked for stories, or 
tracked mud on the floors, now; and HuJ- 
dah noticed their good behaviour, but felt 
too weary-hearted to wonder over it. 

“ Huldah,” said Mrs. Darrock one morn¬ 
ing as the year was drawing to a close, 
“you seem dreadfully puny of late; and 
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you have been very slack about your work 
for some months past.’' 

“Yes,” answered Huldab. “I take no 
interest in it; and I feel tired all the time.” 

The three boys were sitting in the kitch¬ 
en as Huldab spoke; but when she stopped, 
and leaned her head on her hand, with a 
hopeless look in her large brown eyes, they 
all rose, and went softly out in the yard. 

“I say,” began Jacob, “I can’t stand 
this any longer.” 

And his voice was husky. 

“ Do you s'pose he ’s ever coming back?” 
asked little Noah. 

“The overseer said yesterday that he’d 
be back in two weeks,” answered Solomon. 
‘‘Jacob, do you suppose we better give her 
the letter now?” 

“No, it would n’t do any good,” Jacob 
said drearily. “It’s his business to give it 
to her. I know that ’s what is worrying 
her, for she ’s never been like our Huldy 
since last Valentine’s Day.” 

“And her f*ce showed she expected 
something goorj that day. Boys, we did 
her a mean trick!” 

“But we will make it all right,” said lit¬ 
tle Noah. 

Hugh Vansittart had found it impossible 
to stay the year out in fiurope. He could 
not forget Huldali Darrock; and some mys¬ 
terious influence seemed calling him home. 
On the thirteenth of February he reached 
Bluebell Farm, and on the morning of ihe 
fourteentli sat in his warm, handsomely 
furnished library looking over some papers, 
and trying to forget that it was St. Valen¬ 
tine’s Day, and just a year since he had sent 
an offer of his heart and home to Huldali 
Darrock. 

A knock came at the door; and, on Hugh’s 
saying “Enter,” James, the waiter, put in 
his bead. 

“There ’s three little boys here to see 
you, Mr. Vansittart, and they won’t tell me 
what their business is.” 

“Send them in to me, James,” said 
Hugh. 

A moment more, and Solomon, Jacob 
and Noah filed into the library. 

Hugh sprang up eagerly as soon as he rec¬ 
ognized his young visitors. 

“I am so glad to see you, boys; and how 
15 your dear sister?” he said. 

“It ’s about her we ’ve come, Mr. Van- 
flttart,” said Solomon, while Jacob and 
Xoab began to tremble over the prospect of 


witnessing the wrath of this rich in an over 
the tale which was to be unfolded to him. 

“ What is it about,—Miss Huldab?” asked 
Hugh kindly. 

Then, with faltering voice, and many 
apologies, Solomon told his tale of woe. 
They had only changed the contents of the 
envelope for fun; had never thought about 
the letter being of importance; did not 
know who had written it until one day, a 
couple of months before, Solomon had gone 
to the old oak-tree, dug out the letter, and 
Bpelled out the name at the bottom. 

“ And when we knew by that who sent it 
to Huldy, we were awful sorry, and thought 
you’d never come home, Mr. Vansittart,— 
the time seemed so long to us, And we 
have brought you the letter; and won’t you 
please copy it, and send it to Huldy again 
today, so she will be happy once more?” 

And Solomon broke down into sobs as he 
made his request, and put into Hugh’s hand 
a dirty, yellow 6heet of paper, which he 
hardly recognized as the production over 
which he had spent so much thought. 

Huldab was sitting in the parlor, alone. 
In one hand she held a dusting-brush, 
which she bad just been using, in the other 
the hideous valentine she had received the 
year before. She had just heard from her 
father that Hugh Vansittart had returned 
home the previous evening, and she had 
brought out the valentine as a scourge to 
the warm feelings which would persist iu 
springing up in her breast. 

The sound of her name, spoken by a 
Voice which she had not yet forgotten, 
caused her to drop both valentine and dust¬ 
ing-brush, and start forward, with white 
cheeks, to hold out her hand to Hugh Van¬ 
sittart. 

“ Huldab, I want you to read this letter 
before you speak a word to me.” 

And he held out to her the soiled, yellow 
sheet which he had received from the boys 
only an hour before. 

She took it from him, and opened it with 
fingers which trembled very perceptibly. 
Her breath came in labored gasps as she 
stood before him, reading this declaration of 
love, ending with the request that if her 
answer could not be a favorable one, she 
should preserve an utter silence respecting 
it, and the writer would understand that he 
was rejected. 

“I never saw this before,” she said, not 
raising her eyes as Bhe spoke. 
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“But you see it now, dear Huldah: you 
can give me an answer now. Tell me, dear¬ 
est, am I not loved?” 

She could not speak,—her joy was too 
great for words, —but she raised to his the 
large brown eyes, from which all sorrow 
and pain had fled; and he read his answer 
in them, and folded her to his heart. 

“Huldy, do you forgive us?” asked Solo¬ 
mon, Jacob, and Noah, filing into the room, 
and speaking iu chorus. 


Hugh had just finished telling Huldah of 
the trick the boys had played; but she was 
too happy to chide them, and freely pardon¬ 
ed them for bringing to her such sufferiug 
as she had endured for the past year. 

Long before another Valentine's Hay 
came round, the be)la of the little Episcopal 
Church at Harwich rang merrily for the 
wedding of Hugh Vansittart and Huldah 
Darrock. 
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